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INTRODUCTION. 


“There are intervals when the studious and the grave must suspend their 
inquiries, and descend from the regions of science; and to excel in those in- 
nocent amusements which require our activity, is often one of the best pre- 
servatives of health, and no inconsiderable guard against immoral relaxation.” 

Rev. W. B. Daniel. 

THE want of a repository in this country, like the English Sporting 
Magazine, to serve as an authentic record of the performances and 
pedigrees of the bred horse, will be admitted by all, whether breeders, 
owners, or amateurs of that admirable animal. The longer we remain 
without such a register, the more difficult will it be to trace the pedi- 
grees of existing stock, and the more precarious will its value become. 
Is it not, in fact, within the knowledge of many readers, that animals 
known to have descended from ancestry of the highest and purest 
blood, have been confounded with the vulgar mass of their species, by 
the loss of an old newspaper or memorandum book, that contained 
their pedigrees? Sensible for years past of the danger which in this 
way threatens property of so much value, and persuaded that it is not 
yet too late to collect and save many precious materials that would 
soon be otherwise lost, the subscriber hopes to supply the long looked 
for desideratum, by the establishment of “Tne American Turr ReE- 
GISTER.” But though an account of the performances on the Ameri- 
can turf, and the pedigrees of thorough bred horses, will constitute 
the basis of the work, it is designed, also, as a Magazine of informa- 
tion on veterinary subjects generally; and of various rural sports, as 
Racine, Trotting Matcues, Suootine, Huntine, Fisuine, &e. 
together with original sketches of the natural history and habits of 
American game of all kinds: and hence the title, The American 
Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. It will of course be the aim 
of the Editor to give to his journal an original /merican cast, con- 
veying at once, to readers of all ages, amusement and _ instruction, in 
regard to our own country, its animals, birds, fishes, &c. In the ab- 
sence of domestic materials, the magazines received from abroad will 
supply an ample stock of appropriate matter. 

Of the Rev. Dr. Parr, a man profoundly learned, and, what might 
be expected to follow, an exemplary minister, and a liberal christian, 
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we are told that “it was a fixed opinion in his mind that, above all 
other means, social entertainments are the most effectual for promot- 
ing kind feelings and good will among men and neighbours.” The 
physical capacity to cherish and rear our families, and the resolution 
to peril our lives in defence of political and religious freedom, is as 
certainly invigorated and heightened by occasional exhilaration of the 
mind and spirits, as the elasticity of the bow is maintained by frequent 
relaxation. Hence the wisdom and benevolence of the scriptural 
warrant, there is “a time to weep, and a time to laugh, a time to mourn, 
and a time to dance.” The knowledge of mankind, so essential in 
every practical pursuit, nay the yet more essential knowledge of one’s 
self, is not to be found alone in solitary labour nor in solitary medita- 
tion; neither is it in a state of isolation from socicty that the heart 
most quickly learns to answer to the calls of benevolence.—Sympathy 
springs from habits of association and a sense of mutual dependence 
on each other; and the true estimate of character, and friendly and 
generous dispositions, are under no circumstances more certainly ac- 
quired, nor more assuredly improved and quickened than by often 
meeting each other in the friendly contentions and rivalries that cha- 
racterise field sports-—whether it be in the intensely animated but short 
lived trials on the turf, or the no less exhilarating but more protracted 
ecstasies of the chase, or when we go to 


‘range the purple heath 

Or naked stubble; where from field to field 
The sounding coveys urge their labouring flight; 
Eager amid the rising cloud to pour 

The gun’s unerring thunder.” 


In undertaking to get up the Sporting Magazine, the Editor con- 
fesses he is urged in some degree by the same sort of humble, and he 
hopes blameless, ambition that prompted him to commence the Ame- 
rican Farmer, without a single subscriber. In this case, as in that, he 
sees the country without such a work; it is a new field which no one 
has attempted to occupy—but his reliance too, is now, as then, far less 
on himself than on gentlemen of talent and spirit, who may be willing 
to contribute the results of their experience, and the anecdotes and 
materials within their reach. In a word, on that readiness to aid in 
the accomplishment of liberal and useful purposes, which, in all coun- 
trics, distinguishes the true sportsman. Moved by no sordid consider- 
ations, we would cheerfully resign the undertaking for the sake of its 
success, and the pleasure and benefit which such a work, if well exe- 
cuted, will confer on the community, if any one, of whom there are 
many, with better capacity and more adequate talents will undertake 
it—but from much observation we are fully persuaded that only one 
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(if one) magazine on these subjects can be supported—rivalry, by 
dividing the materials, would only fritter away its spirit and impair its 
value, more especially as a Stup Book. 

It is confidently anticipated, that in the department of original 
sketches of natural history alone, the subscriber, though not a sports- 
man, will be remunerated for his patronage. Each number will 
be embellished with a handsome engraving. Finally, as to the style 
and execution of the work, the first number may be received as a fair 
specimen; entitled to some allowance for the imperfections insepara- 
ble from the first essay in a new and somewhat complicated and diffi- 
cult enterprise. J. S. SKINNER. 





We use the first space that offers to solicit, most earnestly, from all gen- 
tlemen disposed to promote the work which is here proposed, to communi- 
cate freely with the editor. There is nota person at all observant of nature, 
or fond of rural sports of any sort, that may not supply some curious anec- 

- dotes and interesting facts, which have happened under his own eye, or which 
have come to his knowledge. It is the concentration of such facts, and ob- 
servations, that make up a Magazine of instruction and amusement. The 
misfortune is, that most people are too apt to consider what they observe of 
the habits of various animals, birds, fishes, &c., as being cither already known, 
or of too little importance to be put in print. The fact is far otherwise—it is 
to the plainest men in the ordinary walks of life, that we owe the most authen- 
tic materials of natural history. Nota day’s sport, but if journalized and 
published, would afford some amusement to a naturalist or brother sportsman. 
He, of the mountain, would be gratified with the simplest relations of the An- 
gler on tide water; whilst the latter would gladly hear accounts of the hab- 
its, depredations, and modes of pursuing and capturing the wolf, or the bear. . 
Take, for instance, the account of toling ducks, anecdotes of dogs, &c. &c. 
in this number—it was with difficulty the writers were persuaded to put 
them on paper, yet it is such facts, in such plain style, that we particularly 
covet. All who are in possession of, and can procure authentic pedigrees 
of bred horses, are requested to send them to be registered—the originals, 
if desired, shall, in all cases, be returned. Secretaries of sporting clubs are 
also requested to furnish transcripts of their minutes. It is especially desi- 
rable to obtain, from the several jockey clubs in the United States, the rules 
and regulations that govern in each; the weights carried; precise length of 
the courses; nature of the soil, and accurate statements of the time of run- 
ning over each, from one mile to four; names and ages of the horses, and the 
names of their proprietors; an historical sketch of each club from its founda- 
tion; the name of the sire and dam, at least, of each of the running horses, 
and the weight carried by each, with the state of the course at the time. 
Such information will show clearly whether there is an improvement or de- 
generacy, as to speed or stoutness, in the horses of the present day, com 


pared with those of the “olden times.” . 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE GODOLPHIN ARABIAN. 


{We have selected, for the first number of the Turf Register, the portrait 
of the Godolphin Arabian, as he is one of the two chief roots, from which 
have sprung, and to which we still trace, the best racing blood. Were it 
practicable, or should it ever become so, we shall procure one of the Darley 
Arabian also.—It is within the range of our plan and expectations, to give 
portraits of all the fine horses which have figured on the American turf, ; 
where good paintings of them can be had for the use of the engraver. Such * 
paintings have, we know, been made by Fisher, of Sir Archy, Virginian, and J 
of several others the most distinguished in the sporting annals of the south. , 
We have on hand beautiful engravings of Duroc and Eclipse in the north, by 
Durand and Wright, from original paintings in the possession of C. H. Hall, 
Esq. of New-York, a munificent amateur of the horse and of the fine arts. ] 


. 


The GopoLruin ARABIAN was imported into England about five and 
twenty years after the Darley Arabian. They were the most celebra- 
ted and valuable for their blood and high form, as stallions, which 
have yet appeared, and are the source of our present best racing 
blood. ‘There are sufficient reasons, however, for the supposition, 
that Lord Godolphin’s horse was in reality a Barb. The public has 
been in constant possession of the true portraiture of this famous 
horse, so remarkable and striking in his form. 

The Portrait which accompanies the present description, was taken 
by the late celebrated Stubbs, from an original by a French artist, now 
in the possession of Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne, at his seat at q 
Gogmagog Hills. Another, and probably an earlier drawing, was 
made from the life, by Seymour, the most reputed horse painter of his 
time. Stubbs’ picture gave rise to some unfavourable criticisms by 
his brother artists, in respect that the elevation of the horse’s crest 
was excessive, indeed, totally out of nature; and it was boldly assert- 
ed at Stubbs’ sale, that the painter must have drawn upon his imagi- 
nation, in order to deck out a horse with such a lofty and swelling 
forehand. A well-known writer on these subjects, however, has since 
made an effectual, because practical, defence for Stubbs and the ori- 
ginal draughtsman. This writer states, that he pointed out to the late 
Mr. Tattersall and several other gentlemen, a horse, the property of 
the Duke of Portland, with a crest acknowledged by them, to be full as , 
lofty and extensive as that appears in the portrait of the Go- = 
dolphin Arabian. The late Rev. Mr. Chafin also, who saw the Ara- 

bian frequently in 1751-2, vouches for the correctness of Stubbs’ : 
picture. 

This Arabian was fifteen hands in height, of great substance, of the 
truest conformation for strength and action, bearing every indication 
of a real courser; a horse of the desert. His colour was entire brown 
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bay, with mottles on the buttocks and crest, excepting a small streak 
of white upon the hinder heels. He was imported into France from 
some capital or royal stud in Barbary, whence it was suspected he was 
stolen, and said to have been foaled in 1724. So little was he va- 
lued in France, that he was actually employed in the drudgery of 
drawing a cart in the streets of Paris. Mr. Coke brought him over 
from France, and gave him to Williams, master of the St. James’ Cof- 
fee house, who presented him to the Earl of Godolphin.* During 
the years 1730 and 1731, the Arabian served in that noble sports- 
man’s stud as teaser to his stallion Hobgoblin, which horse refusing to 
cover Roxana, she was in consequence put to the Arabian, and pro- 
duced a colt foal, the famous Latu, the most elegant and beautiful, as 
well as the best racer of his time. ‘The mutual attachment between 
the Godolphin Arabian and a stable cat, is well known. He died in 
1753, the most successful as a stallion of any foreign horse, before or 
since imported. 





THE CUB MARE. 


This mare, of which mention is made in the 8th vol. of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, pages 206, 214, belonged to John Lee Gibson, of Har- 
ford county. She was by Dr. Hamilton’s imported horse Figure, out 
of an imported mare, foaled in England in 1762, called the Cub 
Mare. She was got by Cub. She was imported when very young. 
Mr. Gibson’s mare was a good mare, with light weights. I saw her 
win a purse at Annapolis at four heats, beating Mr. Gitting’s grey 
horse Chesapeake (he won the second heat) and several others. She 
was killed at Lancaster, while running, in the manner mentioned in 
page 214. She never had a colt or filly. She was about nine years 
old when killed. She had won the first heat with ease, and was far 
a head in the second, when a horse, running a quarter race, crossing 
the track, run against her and killed her. It was Mr. Gibson’s inten- 
tion to have put her to breeding after this race, ashe told me. Rattler, 
Flirtilla, &c. could not have descended from her: but they might 
have descended from her dam, the imported Cub Mare. Of this I 
know nothing. Mr. Gibson’s mare was bred in New York. She is 
accurately described in page 206, except as to her height. She was 


certainly more than fourteen hands high, by two or three inches. 
G. D. 


*He is said by the French writers to have been bought for 18 louis—about 
$75.—Huzard, in the Dict. d’ His. Nat.—Ep. 
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WASIINGTON A SPORTSMAN. 


From a new work preparing for press, in two vols. entitled, Recollections 
and Private Memoirs of the Life and Character of Washington, by 
GeorGe W. P. Custis, Ese. of Arlington. 

The time which Col. Washington could spare from his building, 
and agricultural improvements, between the years 1759 and 1774, 
was considerably devoted to the pleasures of the chase. We have 
neither knowledge or tradition of his having ever been a shooter or 
fisherman, foxhunting being of a bold and animating character, suited 
well with the temperament of the “lusty prime” of his age, and pe- 
culiarly well accorded with his fondness and predisposition for eques- 
trian exercises. 

His kennel was situated about a hundred yards south of the family 
vault in which at present repose his venerated remains. The build- 
ing was a rude structure, but afforded comfortable quarters for the 
hounds, with a large enclosure paled in, having, in the midst, a spring 
of running water. The pack was very numerous and select, the Col. 
visiting and inspecting his kennel morning and evening, after the 
same manner as he did his stables. It was his pride, (and a proof of 
his skill in hunting,) to have his pack so critically drafted as to speed 
and bottom, that in running, if one leading dog should lose the scent, 
another was at hand immediately to recover it, and thus when in full 
cry, to use a racing phrase, you might cover the pack with a blanket. 

During the season, Mount Vernon had many sporting guests from 
the neighbourhood, from Maryland, and elsewhere. Their visits were 
not of days, but weeks; and they were entertained in the good old style 
of Virginia’s ancient hospitality. Washington always superbly mounted, 
in true sporting costume, of blue coat, scarlet waistcoat, buckskin 
breeches, top boots, velvet cap and whip with long thong, took the 
field at day dawn, with his huntsman, Will Lee, his friends and neigh- 
bours; and none rode more gallantly in the chase, nor with voice 
more cheerly awakened echo in the woodland, than he who was af- 
terwards destined, by voice and example, to cheer his countrymen in 
their glorious struggle for independence and empire. Such was the 
hunting establishment at Mount Vernon, prior to the revolution. 

We come now to events of our own times. After the peace of 1783 
the hunting establishment, which had gone down during the war, was 
renewed by the arrival of a pack of French hounds, sent out by the 
Marquis de Lafayette; these chiens de chasse were of great size, 

“Bred out of the Spartan kind, so flewed so sanded, with 


Kars that swept away the morning dew, dewlap’d like 
Thessalonian bulls, matched in mouth like bells,” 
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the bells of Moscow, and Great town of Lincoln, we should say, 
and from their strength, were fitted, not only to pull down the stately 
stag, but in fierce combat, to encounter the wolf or boar, or even to 
grapple with the lordly lion. ‘These hounds, from their fierce dispo- 
sitions, were generally kept confined, but wo to the stranger who 
might be passing their kennel after night-fall; should the gates be un- 
closed, his fate would be melancholy, unless he could climb some 
friendly tree, or the voice or the whip of the huntsman came speedi- 
ly, “to the rescue.” ‘The huntsman always presided at their meals, 
and it was only by the liberal application of his whip-thong, that any 
thing like order could be preserved among these savages of the chase. 

The habit was to hunt three times a week, weather permitting, 
breakfast was served, on those mornings, at candle light, the General 
always breaking his fast with an Indian corn cake and a bow! of milk; 
and ere the cock had “done salutation to the morn,” the whole caval- 
cade would often have left the house, and the fox frequently be un- 
kennelled before sunrise. Those who have seen Washington on 
horseback, will admit that he was the most accomplished of cavaliers, 
in the true sense and perfection of the character. He rode, as he did 
every thing, with ease, elegance, and with power. The vicious pro- 
pensities of horses were of no moment to this skilful and daring rider. 
He always said, that he required but one good quality in a horse, 
to go along, and ridiculed the idea of its being even possible that he 
should be unhorsed, provided the animal kept on his legs. Indeed 
the perfect and sinewy frame of this admirable man, gave him such a 
surpassing grip with his knees, that a horse might as soon disencum- 
ber itself of the saddle, as of such a rider. 

The General usually rode in the chase, a horse called Blueskin, of 
a dark iron grey colour, approaching to blue. This was a fine but 
fiery animal, and of great endurance ina long run. Will, the hunts- 
man, better known in revolutionary lore, as Billy, rode a horse called 
Chinkling, a surprising leaper, and made very much like its rider, low, 
but sturdy, and of great bone and muscle. Will had but one order, 
which was to keep with the hounds, and mounted on Chinkling, a 
French horn at his back, throwing himself almost at length on the ani- 
mal, with his spur in its flank, this fearless horseman would rush, at 
full speed, through brake or tangled wood, in a style at which modern 
huntsmen would stand aghast. There were roads cut through the 
woods in various directions, by which aged or timid hunters, and Ja- 
dies, could enjoy the exhilarating cry, without risk of life or limb; but 
Washington rode gaily up to his hounds, through all the difficulties 
and dangers of the grounds on which he hunted, nor spared his ge- 
ncrous steed, as the distended nostrils of Blueskin ofien would show, 
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always in at the death, and yielding to no man the honour of the 
brush. 

The foxes hunted fifty years ago, were grey foxes, with one excep- 
tion, this was a famous black fox, which differing from his brethren of 
“orders grey,” would flourish his brush, set his pursuers at defiance, 
and go from ten to twenty miles an end, distancing both dogs and 
men; and what was truly remarkable, would return to his place of 
starting on the same night, so as always to be found there the ensuing 
morning. After seven or eight severe runs, without success, Billy re- 
commended that the black reynard should be let alone, giving it as 
his opinion, that he was very near akin to another sable character, inha- 
biting a lower region, and as remarkable for his wiles; the advice was 
adopted from necessity, and ever thereafter, in throwing off the 
hounds, care was taken to avoid the haunt of the unconquerable black 


fox. 


The chase ended, the party would return to the mansion-house, 
where, at the well spread board, and with the cheerful glass, the feats 
of the leading dog, the most gallant horse, or the boldest rider, togeth- 
er with the prowess of the famed black fox, were all discussed, while 
Washington never permitting even his pleasures to infringe upon the 
order and regularity of his habits, would, after a few glasses of ma- 
deira, retire to his supperless bed, at nine o’clock. 

Of the French hounds, there was one named Vulcan, and we bear 
him the better in reminiscence, from having often bestrid his ample 
back in the days of juvenility. Jt happened that upon a large compa- 
ny sitting down to dinner at Mount Vernon, the lady of the mansion 
discovered that the ham, the pride of every Virginia housewife’s table, 
was missing from its accustomed post of honour. Upon questioning 
Frank, the Butler, this portly, and at the same time most polite and 
accomplished of all butlers, observed, that a ham, yes, a very fine 
ham, had been prepared, nay, dished agreeably to the Madam’s or- 
ders, but lo and behold, who should come into the kitchen, while the 
savoury ham was smoking in its dish, but old Vulcan, the hound, and 
without more ado fastened his fangs into it, and although they, of the 
kitchen, had stood bravely to such arms as they could get, and had 
fought the old spoiler desperately, yet Vulcan had finally triumphed, 
and bore off the prize, aye, “cleanly, under the keeper’s nose.” The 
lady by no means relished the loss of a dish, which formed the pride 
of her table, and uttered some remarks by no means favourable to old 
Vulcan, or indeed to dogs in general, while the Chief, having heard the 
story, communicated it to his guests, and with them, laughed hear- 
tily at the exploit of the stag hound. 
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In 1787, Gen. Washington being called to preside in the conven- 
tion which formed the Federal Constitution, he gave away his hounds, 
and bid adieu forever to the pleasures of the chase. 


Nore. The red fox is supposed to have been imported from England, to 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, by a Mr. Smith, and to have emigrated 
across the ice to Virginia, in the hard winter of 1779-80, when the Chesa- 
veake was frozen over. 





CASTRATION OF COLTS. 


Mr. Eprrtor: Gordon's Dale, Fauquier Co. Va. 

Sir,—As I believe that neither the public in general, nor many of 
your subscribers are acquainted with the following mode of castrating 
colts, and considering it a desideratum with breeders, J will commu- 
nicate it to you in detail. It has, in every instance that | have ever 
heard of, (and I know men who have applied it more than a hundred 
times,) been attended with the most complete success. 

The operatgr raust in the first place provide himself with a strong 
rope, a couple of clamps for each colt, (if he intends altering more 
than one,) a little paste, a ball of twine, or good thread, and a phial 
of the following mixture: 

R. Two teaspoons full of red precipitate; 
One do. of corrosive sublimate— 
to be well ground separately, and then intimately mixed. The clamp 
is made thus:—Take a piece of elder six inches long and from three- 
quarters to one inch in diameter—bark it and split it through the mid- 
dle, and having taken out the pith, cut one adjoining end of each 
piece with a slope, from the inside outwards, about an inch, and notch 
it on the outside, as also the other end that is not sloped, that they 
may be securely tied together. Fill the hollows nicely with the paste, 
and sprinkle over it some of the mixture: in the phial. Then place 
the sloped ends together in such a manner that the other ends will 


be separated about an inch, and tie them by several turns of the 
thread in that position, thus:— 





Every preparation being made—the colt thrown and carefully tied — 
the integuments of the testicle are to be laid open, the stone pulled 
out and the epididymis separated from its adhesion to the lower end 
of the testicle as in the ordinary way. The cord is then caught in 
one of the clamps, which is pressed hard upon it and firmly tied at 


a) 
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the openend. When this is accomplished, the cord must be cut di- 
rectly off, close to the edge of the clamp, and a little more of the 
above mixture should be sprinkled upon the ends exposed by the 
knife. After the operation is concluded, the clamps should be suf- 
fered to remain on eighteen or twenty-four hours. ‘They may then be 
taken off by penning the colt in a confined place, and cutting the 
strings which tie their blunt ends. Neither swelling, nor stiffness, nor 
any other inconvenience follows this operation, and the animal ap- 
pears, after he is relieved of the clamps,as well as ever he was. ‘This 
method may, with equal efficacy, be applied to every other animal 
whose age or size renders the old way precarious. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


WILDAIR. 


Barnum’s Hotel, May 13, 1829. 

Looking into the 10th volume of the American Farmer, I perceive 
that the dispute about the pedigree of Wildair is not #et settled; but 
the same volume affords a satisfactory solution. 

There was a Wildair bred .in Virginia by Mr. Randolph, gotten by 
Old Fearnaught. He was afterwards the property of Col. Symmes, 
of Hanover county. 

The Maryland Wildair was bred by Col. Joseph Sim, of Prince 
George’s county, and was gotten by the imported Wildair. His pedi- 
gree is correctly given by Mr. Johns, as published in vol. 10, page 103, 

The imported Wildair was foaled in 1753. In 1763 or 1764, he 
arrived in Maryland, and consigned to Col. Joseph Sim for Mr. De 
Lancy, of New York. Before he was carried to New York, one of 
Col. Sim’s mares was in foal by him, and produced Sim’s Wildair, 
which was the first colt of his get in America. He won a colt’s purse 
at Upper Marlborough, in May, 1768; and was then three or four 
years old. Old Wildair was re-shipped to England, prior to the revo- 
lution, after having remained seven or eight years in New York and 
the neighbourhood. 

Br. Sim, who now lives in Washington, son of Col. Joseph Sim, 
can attest the accuracy of what is here written. I conversed with 
him on the subject a few days since. 

With respect and esteem, G. D. 


P.S. Col. Sim’s Wildair run at Marlborough in 1769 and 1770; 
J remember a horse of the same name advertised in Virginia. = T. 





Mara. Epiror: 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRAINING. 


By CuHarRtEs DUVALL. 


Given in Oct. 1797. 

[One difficulty which has stood in the way of the preference which should 
ever be given to horses of high blood, has consisted in the ignorance of the 
art of training; and an impression that to prepare a horse to test his pow- 
ers by trial on the turf, involved some great mystery, known only to the ini- 
tiated, requiring as much study and expense as for a learned profession. To 
remove this difficulty, in some degree, we obtained for publication the fol- 
lowing transcript of rules furnished and followed by the late Charles Duvall, 
well known on the turf as a skilful trainer and an honourable sportsman. It 
is the only system we could procure; and, if experience of subsequent date, has 
detected any errors in the plan pursued at that time, we shall be much obli- 
ged to any gentleman who will point them out, with any improvement in the 
art of training adopted since that period. It is not contended that the full 
blood is best for every purpose, but without keeping up a stock of the full 
blood, how are we to get the degrees of it, which all admit to be desirable for 
the harness, the saddle, and even the plough?) 


“Let the horse be in good flesh when you put him up; night and 
morning walk him four miles, well clothed with one blanket and a 
suit of horse clothes, for eight days; water him between the walking 
with forty swallows; feed him at 9 in the morning, at 12 o’clock, at 6 
in the evening, and at 9 at night, with three quarts of oats and chop- 
ped corn, one-fifth chopped corn, giving him one bundle of blades 
after feeding in the morning, at 12 o’clock, and at 9 o’clock; after 
feeding at 9 at night, give him two bundles of blades. Let him be 
well rubbed before each feed, with straw as to his body, and his legs 
with woollen rubbers; let him have a good bed of straw; let his feet 
and legs, night and morning, before you take him in, be washed with 
warm water and Castile soap—then for eight days more, in the morn- 
ing, gallop two miles before watering, and one mile after, and in the 
evening one mile before watering, and one mile after, clothing and 
rubbing before each feed, as before. After that prepare him for sweat- 
ing, by feeding with two quarts at 6 o’clock, and at 9 o’clock the same, 
giving him no blades, and having him well muzzled; let him be well 
rubbed, and have a good bed of straw, always keeping his feet stuffed 
with cow dung. Let your turf be kept well harrowed and soft. At 
day break take him to his training ground, with three, four or five 
blankets, and his body clothes; let him go four miles, the first three 
half speed, the fourth mile at a sweeping rate with a taught rein, and 
a rider not exceeding the weight the horse should carry. Then strip 
him on the field, carefully scraping, rubbing and brushing him till dry, 
then put on his usual clothes and walk him an hour; then take him 
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to the stable; then scald a gallon of bran, add cold water to it till 
milk warm, and let him drink what he will of it. Then let him be 
well rubbed and dressed; then scald two quarts of bran and two quarts 
of oats, mix them, putting among them a table spoonful of the flowers of 
sulphur and as much antimony as will lay on a cent—and let the 
horse eat it warm; then take two bundles of stemmed blades and 
sprinkle them with salt and water, and give him; then take some warm 
bran and water and wash his legs, rubbing them dry with straw and 
woollen rubbers; then leave him till 12 o’clock; then feed as usual 
with three quarts at 12; at 4 in the evening brush him, and let him 
walk an hour; then water him with water aired, or branch water; then 
walk him a quarter of an hour; take him in and have him well clean- 
ed and rubbed; then feed at 6 and 9, with three quarts of grain; then 
muzzle him. I[n the morning after his sweat take him to the ground 
and strip him as for a race; then run him two miles with a tight rein, 
and continue him two miles more in a loose; then clean him and rub 
him dry; clothe him and walk him till cool; then take him in, wash his 
feet and rub them dry, cleaning him, rubbing hin, stuffing his feet, and 
feeding as usual—so continue to gallop every night and morning as 
before directed, to wit: in the morning first gallop two miles, second 
gallop one mile; and in the evening one mile each gallop; sweat every 
eight days. Train your colts in martingales; bleed after the first 
sweat, and, if necessary, after the second sweat. Those are the rules 
I observe in training. CuHarRLes Dvuva.t.” 


From which the rules observed by Mr. Thomas Larkin, of Virgi- 
nia, vary in these particulars: he feeds in the morning with four 
quarts, at 12 with two quarts, and at night with four quarts—same 
blades as Mr. Duvall. Morning, gallops, Ist, two miles and a half; 
2d, two miles. Evening, gallops, Ist, two miles; 2d, one mile and a 
half. Sweats five miles, and brushes his horse before he takes him in; 
after cleaning and rubbing, and drying him, two miles. He washes 
with cold water, except when he sweats his horse, and waters after the 
horse comes in andsis clean, just before feeding, forty swallows in 
morning and evening, and twelve swallows at 12 o’clock; mixes a 
spoonful of sulphur in the mash, after sweating, but no antimony, 
walks before gallopping two miles; between the gallops, one mile. 

Mr. Duvall, in October, 1797, gave me the foregoing rules. Mr. 
Larkin trained for me two years. And as a sportsman, that all horses 
may run in the best order, and that their superiority of foot and bol- 
fom alone may entitle them to the palm, | with pleastire comply with 
your request, that through your inestimable paper, all excuses by gen- 
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tlemen having fine horses, as to the mode of training them, may be 
removed and the friends of the turf gratified with fine sport. 


Y ours, 
A Twic or THE TURF. 





VETERINARY. 
A table for distinguishing between the Colic or Gripes, and Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels of horses, by the symptoms that mark the 
character of each. 


Spasmodic or Flatulent Colic. Inflammation of the Bowels. 

1. Pulse natural, though some- 1. Pulse very quick and small. (2) 
times a little lower. (1) 

2. The horse lies down, and rolls 2. He lies down and suddenly ri- 
upon his back. ses up again, seldom rolling upon his 

back. 

3. The legs and ears generally 3. Legs and ears generally cold. 
warm. 

4. Attacks suddenly, is never pre- 4. In general, attacks gradually, 
ceded, and seldom accompanied by is commonly preceded, and always 
any symptoms of fever. accompanied by symptoms of fever. 

5. There are frequently short in- 5. No intermissions can be ob- 
termissions. served. 


(1) Pulse Natural—When in health, the pulsations or strokes are 
from thirty-six to forty in a minute; those of large heavy horses being 
slower than those of the smaller; and those of old ones, slower than 
those of young animals. When either are just off a quick pace, the 
strokes increase in number; as they do if he be alarmed or animated, 
by the familiar cry of the hounds. 

(2) Pulse very quick and small.—Fever, if the simple or common 
kind, usually increases the pulsations to double the healthy number. 
As the fever increases in violence, and particularly in cases of inflam- 
mation of the bowels, the pulse beats still higher, and reaches to a 
hundred in a minute, or more. ‘To ascertain either state, the attend- 
ant should apply the points of his fingers gently, to the artery which 
lies nearest the surface. Some prefer consulting the temporal artery, 
which is situated about an inch and a half backward from the corner 
of the eye. Others again, and they are the greater number, think it 
best to feel it underneath the edge of the jaw-bone, where the facial 
artery passes on under the skin only to the side of the face. In 
either case, too great pressure would stop the pulsation altogether, 
though by so trying the artery against the jaw-bone, will prove whe- 
ther it be in such a rigid state of excitement as attends high fever; or 
elastic and springy, slipping readily from under the finger, as it does 
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when healt prevails, and the strokes follow each other regularly. 
The presence of high fever is further indicated by a kind of ‘wang, 
or vibration, given by the pulse against the finger points, resembling 
much such as would be felt were we to take hold of a distended 
whip-cord or wire between the fingers and cause it to vibrate like a 
fiddle string, sharply. Whereas, in health, a savell is felt in the vibra- 
tion, as if the string were made of soft materials and less straitened. 
Languid or slow pulse, and scarcely perceptible in some of the beats 


or strokes, indicates lowness of spirits, debility or being used up: if 


this languor be felt at intervals only, a few strokes being very quick, 
and then again a few very slow, this indicates low fever, in which 
bleeding would do harm, &c. 





POWERS’ IMPORTED HORSE PUNCH. 


With the exception of Diomed, by Florizel, Punch may justly be 
considered as one of the best stallions imported into this country 
since the revolution. ile was landed at Philadelphia in the year 
1799, and covered, it is believed, for the first time, in this country, at 
the City of Washington in the spring season of 1800. The following 
season he had a stand midway between Georgetown and Alexandria. 
This latter season he had but few, if any, bred mares, owing to a re- 
port which had by some means got ito circulation, that he was not 
the real Punch, by Herod.* Before the requisite proofs could be ob- 
tained from England contradicting this report, and establishing the 
identity of the horse, the season had passed by. 

As a foal getter, Punch stands (and deservedly) very high among 
breeders of fine horses. The few bred mares that were put to him 
generally produced capital runners. ‘The Punch colt, NAPOLEON, own- 
ed by Mr. Lufborough, out of his old mare Selima the third, (by 


* The advertisement of Punch, as a stallion, was erroneously or inadver- 
tently continued (as has happened in some other cases) after he had left 
England. 

The following is a copy of a certificate from Sir John Lade, bart.—the 
original of which, was in the possession of Mr. Powers: 

Lonpon, January 11, 1799. 

This is to certify, that Punch was got by King Herod, his dam by Old 
Marske, grandam by the Cullen Arabian, great grandam Blackeyes, by Re- 
gulus, g. g@. grandam by Crab, g. @. @. grandam by Warlock Galloway 
This horse was my property, and sold to Witham Powers. 

Wilness—Tuowas Burrocn. Joun Lape. 

N. Be The won forty-two diferent plates, besides matches and sweep- 
stakes, while in the possession of Sur Johu Lede, bart. 
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Hall’s Eclipse) full sister to Nantoaka, and dam to his celebrated run- 
ning mare Columbia, bid fair ‘o make one of the best running horses 
in this country. At four years old he was killed running a four mile 
heat over the Washington course, by throwing out what is called “the 
round bone.” ‘This race took place in October, 1805;-—he was in- 
iured when he had just entered ihe fourth mile, and was beating un- 
der a hard pull,—-the Virginia mare, the “Maid of the Oaks”—Gen. 
Ridgley’s “Oscar”—Col. Tayloe’s “Top Gallant”—Doct. Edelen’s 
“Floretta,” and some others. 

Mr. Bradley Beans’ Punch filly, “Maria,” three years old, won, the 
same season, the race of two miles and repeat, beating Col. Tayloe’: 
“Top Gallant,” Bond’s “Cock-fighter,” and several other capital horses. 
She afterwards proved to be a first rate four miles and repeat mare;— 
but frequently run out of condition. Maria is the dam of a mare 
got by the imported horse “Eagle;” which mare is now, or lately was, 
owned by Mr. Cook, on Elkridge. 

Dr. Bean’s “Thornton Medley” was also by Punch. He was a 
good runner, though not a very successful one—it being his fortune 
almost always to meet with the first rate Virginia horses. He once, 
however, in 1806, beat the noted horse “Peace-Maker,” by old Dio- 
med, three miles and repeat, over the Washington course.—Mr. John 
Threlkeld, of Georgetown, also bred a horse by Punch—a powerful 
horse for his height—of excellent bottom, though not very speedy.* 
Punch, himself, though not more than fifteen hands high, was a horse 
of great strength and perfect symmetry. He had been nicked and 
foxed previously to his leaving England. It is to be regretted that 
more of this valuable horse’s breed is not in thiscountry. Being him- 
self by old “King Herod,” and his dam by “Marske,” (sire of O’Kelly’s 
celebrated Eclipse) rendered him, it is believed, combined with his 
perfect form and fine action, one of the best stock-horses we ever had 
among us; and those who have taken care to preserve his progeny 
have cause to set a high value on it. L. 


[The writer of the above adds, in a letter, what we think ought to be ap- 
pended to the above, as follows: |] 


I saw Punch, a day or two after he was landed in Philadelphia, in 
the year 1799. He was then quite low in flesh, and, of course, show- 
ed his points much better than if he had been fat. Several of the 
most competent judges of the horse, who I saw examine him, then 


* Mr. Walter Bowie’s Punch colt, (a compact horse,) won, at three years 
old, the sweepstake, at Washington—a single three mile heat; beating Mr. 
John Carter's filly “Caroline,” by Mufti—bets from three to five to one on 
the filly. 
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pronoynced him to be perfect in his form, with a great share of bone 
and ynuscle. Powers, his owner, was a poor man; and, it is said, 
can by the horse in a way not necessary here to repeat. But that 
he was the genuine Punch, no doubt now exists. More than twenty- 
fiv¢ years ago, I was, myself, perfectly satisfied on that score. I wish 
I swned some of his progeny. 

Of the same horse, another correspondent adds:—The horse that 
Powers advertised here in the city in 1800, and at Alexandria in 
1801, was the finest formed horse I ever saw for beauty, speed and 
strength. His fore legs had been fired; Powers said it was done to 
add to his strength. Each leg was done on both sides exactly alike, 
and looked rather ornamental. It wassaid to be common in England. 

My colt was like him, had bottom, but wanted speed—he run Poly- 
dore down the first heat, and then took the two others easily. 


(In explanation of the space occupied by this article and others, relative 
to old horses and olden times, it is hardly necessary to add, that it is in the 
nature of this work to establish, as far as possible, the genuine pedigrees of 
celebrated horses, whose progeny is still to be found in the country.]} 


ee oe 


NOTICE 


To the owners of Bred Stallions, intended for Covering the next season. 


The owners of blooded mares, are often at a loss to know where 
tosend them. ‘There has been no common source of information to 
which any owner of good stock could have recourse. Stallions are 
advertised only in the country papers of limited circulation amongst 
sportsmen and breeders. Jt was to supply this defect, amongst other 
objects, that the American Turf Register has been long called for, 
and has been finally established. It will serve as the common focus, 
diffusing information through every state in the union. 

But the particular object of this paragraph is to solicit, earnestly, 
that every owner of a thorough bred stallion intended for covering 
next spring, will send in, before the first day of March nezt, for pub- 
lication in the Turr ReaisTER, the name of his horse—his age— 
the place at which he is to stand, naming the place, county and state; 
the price, and the pedigree in brief. To subscribers to the Register, 
no charge will be made for insertions; to non-subscribers, a charge 
of one dollar. In the March number of the English Sporting Maga- 
zine, there is a list of more than one hundred bred stallions.—To 
show the manner in which such notices should be drawn out, we 
select a few from the English list aforesaid, just as they come. It is 





in the same way that we shall publish in the next March number of 
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the American Turf Register, a similar list for the United States—pro- 
vided they are received by the 15th of February. Those which are 
received after that time, will be postponed until the April number. 


LIST OF STALLIONS FOR 1829. 
(Aces aT May-Day NEXT.) 


Acorn, at Cherry Down, Chingford, at 4g¢s. and a half:—by Skim, out of 
Mermaid, by Orville—Sir Solomon, out of Miss Brim—7 years. 

AcCUPUNCTURER, at Petworth, Sussex, at 5gs.:—by Young Gohanna, 
out of Young Cypress, by Driver—10 years. 

ANTICIPATION, at the Horse Bazaar, King street, Portman-square, Lon- 
don, at five sovs.:—by Hambletonian, out of Hyale, by Phanomenon—17 
years. 

Aras, at King’s Arms Yard, Pimlico, London, at 3gs.:—by Mr. Smith’s 
Arabian, dam by Musician; sister to Partisan. 

Asuton, at Chiselden, Marlborough, Wilts, at 5gs.:—by Walnut, out of 
Miss Haworth, by Spadille—23 years. 

Banker, at Appleton Cottage Farm, near Warrington, at five sovs. and 
a half:——-by Smolensko, out cf Quail, by Gohanna—13 years. 

Bepiamire, at Bonehill Farm, Tamworth, Staffordshire, at 10gs.:—by 
Welbeck, out of Maniac, by Shuttle; grandam, Offa’s Dyke’s dam, by Ben- 
ingbrough—6 years. 

Bizarre, at Latimer’s, at 10gs. and a half:—by Orville, out of Bizarre, 
by Peruvian; grandam. Violante, by John Bull—9 years. 

Biacktock, at Bishop Burton, near Beverly, at 25 sovs. and 1 sov.:—by 
Whitelock, dam by Coriander, out of Wildgoose, by Highflyer—15 years. 

BoxpapiL, at Clearwell Court, Newland, Gloucestershire, at 12 sovs. and 
a halfi--by Rubens, out of Brainworm’s dam—16 years. 





GREAT RUNNING BY SELIM, AT PHILADELPHIA, IN 1767. 


Mr. Eptror: Marietta, June 26, 1829. 
Str,—According to promise you have an account of the race run at 
Philadelphia in the year 1767, by Selim and other horses. It is co- 
pied from the Maryland Gazette of Mr. Green, October 22, 1767; by 
him taken from a Philadelphia paper. 
“On Tuesday last, the following horses started for the Gentleman’s 
subscription purse of one hundred guineas: 


Samuel Gallaway, Esq’s bay horse Selim, — - - - 1 1 
Mr. Leary’s bay horse Old England, - - - 2 dist. 
Mr. Samuel’s bay horse Granby, - - - - 3 dr. 
Mr. Andrew Orr’s grey horse Northumberland, - dist. 


The first heat was run in 8 min. 2 sec., Selim winning from Old 
England by a single length. The second heat, after running three 
miles close at the heels of Selim, Old England flew the course.” 

3 
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The standard was 10 stone. Selim was then eight years old, and 
carried 140 lbs. full weight. Old England and Northumberland were 
both imported. 

It is believed that this running was never exceeded, if equalled, in 
this country. To form a correct judgment of the speed of a horse, 
the weight carried must always be recollected. If, as the old and ex- 
perienced sportsmen say, seven pounds are equal to a distance, which 
is 240 yards, it follows that fourteen pounds will make the difference 
of 480 yards, a space which would consume 32 seconds of time in run- 
hing, at the rate of running at Philadelphia. Deduct this from 8 mi- 
nutes 2 seconds, and it leaves 7} minutes, in which the race would 
have been run if the standard had been nine stone. I have never 
seen an account of a race where the four miles were run in 7} 
minutes in the United States. 

Figure beat Selim in 1768, at Upper Marlborough, but Selim was 
undoubtedly in bad condition, and had been lately cured of the dis- 
temper in the throat. He was certainly a capital racer. I saw him 
beat the celebrated Silver Legs from Virginia, in the year 1772, at 
Am. -‘~, four miles and repeat. He was then thirteen years old, 


ang «lver Legs only nine. With respect and esteem, 
G. Duvat. 





IMPORTATION OF STALLIONS. 


Silver, to North Carolina, by I. Drue, of Halifax co., about - 1799 
Chariot, do. H. Lyne, Granville county. 

Magic, do. Gov. Turner, Warren county. 

Firetail, do. Cain and Ray, Orange county. 

True Blue and Bryan O’Lin, Gov. Turner, : - - - 1803 
Phenix, do. T. B. Hill, Halifax county, . - 1803 
Citizen, do. Gen. R. Carney, do. : - - 1803 
Clown, do. Cain and Ray. 

Strap, do. HI. Cotton, Edgecomb county. 


OBITUARY OF IMPORTED STALLIONS. 


years. old. 


Boaster, Davidson co., Tenn., died, , - - - - 1819, 24 
Ceeur de Lion, do. do. (farey,) fall, = - - . : 809, 20 
Dragon, do. do. (broken thigh,) — - - - - 1812, 2% 
Pheenix, (son of Dragon,) Montgomery county, (as T hear,) 819, 21 
Royalist, Williamson county, spring, — - - - - - 1814, 24 
Eagle, (as I learn,) in Kentucky, - - - . - 826, 30 


[A full list of importations and deaths, would tend greatly to prevent spu- 
rious pedigrees, and of course to facilitate the transfer, and enhance the 


price of blood stock.) 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


We have been perceptibly led to select, for the first number of our 
sketches on the natural history of those animals that are particularly 
interesting to sportsmen, the history of the noble animal figured at 
the head of the present article. In the systematic arrangement of 
naturalists, the genus horse is located in the following manner:— 


Class Mammalia—Vertebral animals, having an internal bony, or cartila- 
ginous skeleton, and a brain; a double heart and warm blood; viviparous, 
and with mamme. 

Order. Solipedes, having for character a single toe on each foot, included 
ina broad hoof} six cutting teeth or nippers, in each jaw; two very small 
tusks; grinders with a flat crown, presenting, when worn, different figures, 
formed by the enamelled plates of their interior; stomach small and simple; 
intestines very large; a valve at the cardia; the cecum of considerable di- 
mensions; neither gall-bladder nor clavicles. 

Genus— Equus, Lin, &e. Characters corresponding with those of the order; 
embracing five species, viz: 

1. E. Caballus. Horse. Hoofs undivided, mane and tail long and flowing. 

2. EH, Hemionus, Jickta,or wild mule. A longitudinal dorsal stripe, with- 
out the humeral transverse band; tail hairy only at the tip: inhabits the 
southern parts of 'Thibet. 

3. KE. Asinus. Ass. Hoots solid; a blackish cross over the shoulders; tail 
tipped with long hair. It is met with in the dry and mountainous deserts of 
Tartary, and in the southern parts of India and Persia. 
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4. E. Zebra. Zebra. Hoofs solid, body pale buff, with perpendicular 
brown bands. They have been observed assembled in great numbers on 
the extensive plains in the interior of Africa. 

5. E.Quagga. Hoofs solid, body chestnut colour above, with perpendi- 
cular brown stripes, belly, legs and thighs destitute of stripes, and the sides 
spotted. This species inhabits the southern parts of Africa. 


Our interest being, however, more particularly in what concerns the 
first of these species, which has given name to the genus, we shall 
now proceed to give a short account of the 


HORSE (£. Caballus.) 


“The original wild horse,” says Blumenbach, “no longer exists, but 
that which has become so, is often met with in great numbers; in Tar- 
tary, for example, and in immense droves in Paraguay, whither, as well 
as the rest of America, it was introduced by the Spaniards.” The 
gentlemen attached to the first expedition under command of Major 
Long, report having, on several occasions, met small herds on the 
plains between the Mississippi and Rocky mountains. There are 
likewise, we understand, still to be found, on the singular chain of 
small islands that line our sea-board, from the Delaware to Georgia, 
numerous small horses, known by the name of Beach Ponies. But 
of all countries in which the horse runs wild, Arabia produces the 
most beautiful breeds, and also the most generous, swift and persever- 
ing. They occur, though not in great numbers, even in the deserts 
of that country; and the natives make use of every stratagem to take 
them. From those which they capture they select the most promising 
for breeding; and they cherish and cultivate the race with a degree of 
kindness and attention which can scarcely be surpassed. These peo- 
ple, who have always been breeders of horses for sale, can scarcely be 
induced to part with their mares for any price. They have three 
breeds or varieties, the inferior of which are those brought to market 
at a low price, and which have been most extensively distributed in 
foreign countries. But there is no reason to suspect any specific dif- 
ference in the breeds, the whole consisting, probably, in accidental 
superiority or inferiority of form, of which the Arabians, from the 
skill and practice of so many ages, derived from father to son, may be 
presumed consummate judges. No people on earth can come in com- 
petition with them, for their solicitude and care in respect to the pe- 
digrees of their horses, as may be perceived from the following ac- 
count of the manner in which the performance of the marriage cere- 
mony of consummation is carried on. In the first place, the circum- 
stance must be publicly announced, that the necessary witnesses, men 
of the first rank in the country, may be present to attest the act. The 
same ceremony is repeated at the birth of the foal, certificates are 
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drawn up and signed; and these vouchers are given up with the ani- 
mal, like the deeds of an estate, when it is sold. Thus, there are 
numbers of undoubtedly authentic pedigrees, upwards of four hun- 
dred years old. ; 

Among the tame races, the Arabians again (particularly those of the 
breed of Annecy, about Palmyra, and from Libanus to Mount Horeb) 
are distinguished by their wonderfully fine forms, as well as their ex- 
treme speed and vigour. Next to them are the Persian and the Barb. 

Of the European races, the principal are the Spanish, (particularly the 
Andalusian) the Neapolitan and the English. The latter have the pre- 
eminence in point of speed, for which they are distinguished in their 
prize races. The English race horse Eclipse, so famed in modern times, 
passed over fifty-eight feet in a second; 7.e. when at full stretch, he co- 
vered twenty-five feet, and repeated this action twice and one-third (24) 
in a second.* The Spanish horses are much commended; some make 
them second only to the Arabians, and place them before the Barb. 
Those of the finest breeds are generally well trussed, and well knit 
horses, active and ready in their paces, of a quick apprehension and re- 
tentive memory, wonderfully docile and affectionate to man; full of spirit 
and courage, tempered with mildness and good nature, and generally 
very easy in all their paces; for the most part of a moderate size. 
Those which are bred in upper Andalusia are deemed the most valu- 
able. The Italian horses were formerly more beautiful, and of great- 
er fame, than the present race; although this country is not now des- 
titute of many generous and beautiful breeds, dispersed in studs, 
which are formed in different states or districts. ‘The Neapolitan 
horses have always been renowned, and shine both under the saddle 
and in the traces. The horses, mostly in use throughout the United 
States, are from European breeds, and consequently have no distinct 
characteristics from the latter; unless, perhaps, as regards the wild 
horses observed by Major Long’s party, and the beach ponies, to which 
we have alluded in the commencement of this article. Concerning 
these, however, we have as yet but slight information, and would 
thankfully receive any that might be forwarded to us. We, indeed, 
solicit it from those who may have already collected facts respecting 
them; particularly from gentlemen in Worcester county, Md., where 
these ponies are said to exist in great numbers. Any interesting 
items on this subject, we will make public, with due acknowledgment 
to the persons communicating the same. 


* See an Essay on the proportions of Eclipse. in the works of Ch. Vial de 
Sainbel, London, 1795; Ate. 
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The horse is, strictly speaking, an herbiverous animal, and is some- 
what more scrupulous in the choice of his food than most other do- 
mestic quadrupeds. In the meadow, for example, he rejects several 
plants which.the ox crops without hesitation. Marsh pastures are 
very unfriendly to his constitution; and he is apt to indulge too free- 
ly in succulent herbage, particularly clover and lucern. He is fond 
of salt, bread and malt liquors. He sleeps only from four to six hours 
in the twenty-four, and frequently in a standing posture. He is apt 
to be easily startled at loud and unusual sounds, and at the sight of 
unexpected objects, especially of a dead individual of his own spe- 
cies. When kindly treated, he has been known to live from forty to 
fifty years. 

At the age of two years, having acquired his full growth, the horse 
is in a condition to propagate. The mare is generally in season from 
the latter end of March till the beginning of June; but her most vio- 
lent ardour for the horse continues only fifteen to twenty days. She 
goes with young eleven months and some days; continues to breed 
till the age of sixteen or eighteen years; and lives on an average from 
twenty to twenty-five years. The foal is capable of taking solid food 
at four months, and may be weaned at six or seven. 

Of all quadrupeds, says Buffon, the horse possesses, along with 
grandeur of stature, the greatest elegance and proportion of parts. 
By comparing him with the animals immediately above or below hin, 
we find that the ass is ill made; that the head of the lion is too large; 
that the limbs of the ox are too short, in proportion to the size of his 
body; that the camel is deformed; and that the grosser animals, as the 
rhinoceros and elephant, may be considered as rude and shapeless mas- 
ses. ‘The great difference between the head of man and that of quad- 
rupeds, consists in the length of their jaws, which is the most ignoble 
of all characters. But though the jaws of the horse be very long, he 
has not, like the ass, an air of imbecility, nor, like the ox, of stupidi- 
ty. The regularity and proportion of the parts of his head, give 
him a light and sprightly aspect, which is well supported by the beau- 


ty of his chest. He elevates his head as if anxious to exalt himself 


above the condition of quadrupeds. In this noble attitude he regards 
man, face to face. His eyes are open and lively, his ears handsome 
and of a proper height, being neither too long, like those of the ass, 
nor two short, like those of the bull. His mane adorns his neck, and 
gives him the appearance of strength and of courage. His,long bushy 
tail covers and terminates with advantage the extremity of his body. 
His tail, very different from the short tails of the deer, elephant, &c. 
and from the naked tails of the ass, camel, rhinoceros, &c. is formed 
of long thick hairs which seem to arise from his crupper, because 
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the trunk from which they proceed is very short. He cannot, like the 
lion, elevate his tail, but though pendulous, it becomes him better; 
and as he can move it from side to side, it serves him to drive off the 
flies which incommode him: for, though his skin be very firm, and 
well garnished with close hair, it is extremely sensitive. 

The attitude of the head and neck contributes more than all the 
other parts of his body, to give him a graceful aspect. The superior 
part of the neck from which the mane issues, should first rise in a 
straight line from the withers, and then, as it approaches the head, 
form a curve nearly similar to that of a swan’s neck. The inferior 
part of the neck should have no curvature, but rise in a straight line 
from the poitrel, or breast, to the under jaw, with a small inclination 
forward. If it rose in a perpendicular direction, its symmetry and 
gracefulness would be diminished. The superior part of the neck 
should be thin, with little flesh near the mane, which ought to be fur- 
nished with long and delicate hair. A fine neck should be long and 
elevated, but proportioned to the general size of the animal. When 
too long, the horse commonly throws back his head; and when too 
short and fleshy, the head is heavy to the hand. The most advanta- 
geous position of the head is, when the front is perpendicular to the 
horizon. 

The head of a horse should be thin and meagre, and not too long. 
The ears should be small, erect, but not too stiff, narrow, and placed 
on the upper part of the head, at a proper distance from each other. 
The front should be narrow and a little convex, the_eye-pits, or hol- 
lows between the eyes and ears, well filled, and the eye-lids thin; the 


eyes should be pretty large and prominent, clear, lively, and full of fire; 


the pupil should be rather large, the under jaw a little thick, but not 
fleshy, the nose somewhat arched, the nostrils open and deep, and 
divided by a thin septum or partition. ‘The mouth should be deli- 
cate and moderately split, lips thin, withers sharp and elevated, the 
‘shoulders flat, and not confined; the back equal, a little arched length- 
wise, and raised on each side of the back-bone, which ought to have 
the appearance of being sunk; the flanks should be short and full, 
the crupper round and plump, the haunches well furnished with mus- 
cular flesh, the dock or fleshy part of the tail firm and thick; the thighs 
large and fleshy, the hock round before, broad on the sides, and 
tendinous behind; the shank thin before, and broad on the sides; the 
tendon prominent, strong, and well detached from the leg-bone, and 
the fetlock somewhat prominent, and garnished with a small tuft of 
long hair behind; the pasterns should be of middling length, and pretty 
large; the coronet a little elevated, the hoof black, solid, and shi- 
ning, the instep high, the quarters round, the heels broad, and a 
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little prominent, the frog thin and small, and the sole thick and con- 
cave. But we must now conclude with saying, that few horses pos- 
sess all these perfections, which are laid down by connoisseurs in a 
shorter form, as follows: 

A horse, they say, to be good and well made, must have three parts 
like those of a woman, viz: the breast, which is to be broad, the hips 
round, the mane long: three of a lion, countenance, intrepidity, and 
fire: three of a bullock, the eye, nostril, and joint: three of a sheep, 
the nose, gentleness, and patience: three of a mule, strength, constan- 
cy, and foot: three of a deer, head, leg, and hair short: three of a 
wolf, throat, neck and hearing: three of a fox, ear, tail, and trot: three 
of a serpent, memory, sight, and turning: three of a hare or cat, run- 
ning, walking, and suppleness. 

Whether this noble and invaluable animal was originally created 
with propensities to associate with the human species, or whether he 
has been merely reclaimed from a savage condition by the cares and 
control of mankind, were a question of difficult solution, if not of 
useless inquiry. It appears pretty reasonable to conclude, however, 
that without those native propensities, which we have so ingeniously 
and admirably turned to our advantage, he never could have become, 
so to speak, civilized. Another inquiry with antiquarians has been to 
investigate the time when men first began to mount horses. The 
scholiast of Euripides, and Eustathius, on the second book of the 
Iliad, speak as if the ancients had been unacquainted with the use of 
saddle horses, and had only used them to draw chariots; but Virgil, in 
the third book of his Georgics, tells us, that 


“Bold Ericthonius was the first who join’d 
Four horses for the rapid race design’d, 

And o’er the dusty wheels presiding sate: 

The Lapithe, to chariots, add the state 

Of bits and bridles; taught the steed to bound, 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy round; 

T’o stop, to fly, the rules of war to know; 

T’ obey the rider, and to dare the foe.” 


It also appears, from the most ancient history extant, the history of 
the Bible—that the horse was made subservient to the will of man in 
the earliest times, and, therefore, the use of this animal is probably al- 
most coeval with mankind.* 

But it is scarcely possible to mention the horse in connection with 
the Bible, without being forcibly reminded of the sublime passage in 
Job, descriptive of that animal. 


*See Gen. ch. xlvit. 17: Job, xxxix. 18.19: Gen. 1.9: Exod. xiv. 9. 
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“Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? ‘The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. 

“He paweih in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength; he goeth on 
to meet the armed men. 

“He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neither turneth he back 
from the sword. 

“The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 

“He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage: neither be- 
lieveth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

“He saith among the trumpets, ha! ha! and he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains and the shouting.” 

The Parthians, it is well known, were very eminent for the skill 
with which they managed their horses, and their manner of fighting 
uponthem. These were very hardy, and inured to incredible fatigue, 
as well as to travel a long time without food or water.—T hus Proper- 
tius describes them, in Lib. ix. Eleg. 3. 

Quot sine aqua Parthus millia currat equus. 
How many miles can run the Parthian horse, 
Nor quench his thirst in the fatiguing course? 

It appears also to have been the custom, among the ancients, to im- 
press some mark on their horses; the most common were a = sigma, 
a K, kappa, andabullock’s head. Hence those marked with 2’s were 
called Zaupogo; those with a K, Karrortia; and those with a bull’s 
head, were called Bouxspara, Bucephali. It is, however, more proba- 
ble that the famous horse Bucephalus owes his appellation to the re- 
semblance which his head bore to that of a bull. Aulus Gellius, in 
fact, tells us so expressly —Equus Alexandri regis, et CAPITE et nomt- 
ne Bucephalas fuit. From the same author we learn, that he was 
bought for thirteen talents, equal to thirteen thousand dollars; but not 
£24,314 28. as calculated by the Rev. M. Beloe. 

There is no one whose recollection is not amply stored with nu- 
merous anecdotes of the sagacity and adventurous spirit of the horse. 
But the following fact, being somewhat out of the usual intellectual 
manifestations of this interesting animal, we think it will not be un- 
acceptable to some of our readers. We gather it from the entertain- 
ing compilation known by the name of the “Perey Anecdotes.”—A 
little girl, the daughter of a gentleman in Warwickshire, playing on 
the banks of a canal which run through his grounds, had the misfor- 
tune to fall in, and would in all probability have been drowned, had 
not a little pony which had been long kept in the family, plunged into 
the stream, and brought the child safely ashore, without the slightest 
injury. 
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But the following anecdote of the horse and grey-hound, from 
the same source, may perhaps be still more acceptable to the 
lovers of sport.—Various have been the opinions upon the differ- 
ence of speed between a well bred grey-hound and a race-horse, if 
opposed to each other. Wishes had been frequently indulged by the 
sporting world, that some criterion could be adopted by which the 
superiority of speed could be fairly ascertained, when the following 
circumstance accidentally took place, and afforded some information 
upon what had been previously considered a matter of great uncer- 
tainty. In the month of December, 1800, a match was to have been 
run over Doncaster race-course for one hundred guineas; but one of 
the horses having been drawn, a mare started alone, that by running 
the ground she might ensure the wager; when having run about one 
mile in the four, she was accompanied by a grey-hound bitch, which 
joined her from the side of the course, and emulatively entering into 
the competition, continued to race with the mare for the other three 
miles, keeping nearly head and head, and affording an excellent treat 
to the field by the energetic exertions of each. At passing the dis- 
tance posts five to four was bet in favour of the grey-hound; when 
parallel with the stand, it was even betting, and any person might 
have taken his choice from five to ten; the mare, however, had the 
advantage by a head at the termination of the course. 


FLINT AND PERCUSSION GUNS. 


[The relative merits of percussion and flint guns, and long and short 
barrels, will, no doubt, become a subject of inquiry and discussion in your 
Sporting Magazine. Inthe mean time I send you for insertion some obser- 
vations on these subjects, from a late number of the English Sporting Ma- 
gazine, which may appear to merit the attention of sportsmen. ] 

Sir,—I have been favoured by a friend with a perusal of your work 
for 1827, and amongst other things perceive there is still a running 
fire kept up on the respective merits of flint and percussion guns. 

I particularly remarked a letter from Mr. Samuel Nock, wherein he 
gives a decided preference to the latter plan, both as to range and 
strength in shooting; but, in my opinion, not on satisfactory grounds, 
as he has neither tried a sufficient number of guns, nor made the ex- 
periments at a distance to prove his assertions. Surely forty yards 
ought not to be the ne plus ultra distance at which one of Mr. 
Nock’s fourteen gauge guns is capable of killing! 

Co}. Hawker (who, I suppose, is the gentleman alluded to,) has, on 
the contrary, tried a great number of guns, and at /ong distances, (the 


only fair way of making the experiment;) and the result of his expe- 
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riments, made in the clearest manner, tends directly to disprove Mr. 
N’s theory. The latter has not told us how he ascertained the 
strength; he merely says, “the strength of penetration was also ascer- 
tained in the same way.” In what way? I ask; not having penetra- 
tion to do so from his letter. 

] have myself made numerous trials, both by having flint guns de- 
tonated, and by firing flint against percussion guns of the same cali- 
bre; and the result has invariably been corroborative of Col. Hawker’s 
assertion. It may naturally be asked, if a percussion gun shoots as 
strong as a flint gun at forty yards, why will it not do so at fifty, sixty, 
or even seventy yards? My answer is, that quickness is not strength, 
which I could prove in many ways. Can Tom Belcher hit as hard as 
Cribb, because he hits quicker? Or will a ball from an eighteen- 
pounder travel as fast through the air, as one thrown from a detona- 
ting pistol? And yet will there be any comparison in point of strength 
and distance? Again, take a cricket ball, or other missile substance, 
and jerk it wader hand with all your force; for a short distance it will 
travel with much greater rapidity than if it was thrown over hand, and 
with the full swing of your arm, but not near so far. ‘This I consider 
a fair comparison; as the extreme quickness of a percussion gun 
makes the shot be thrown, as it were, by jerk, while the ignition by 
flint and steel is stronger, though less quick. ‘The expansive power 
of the detonating powder may also be adverse to far shooting, by 
acting laterally on the barrel itself, and thereby detracting from pro- 
jectile force; in favour of which argument it is notorious that those 
detonating guns kill best which have the greatest weight of metal, 
and are consequently less subject to expansion. 

On the subject of long and short barrels | also perfectly agree with 
Col. H.—viz: that the /atter have no chance with the former at long 
distances. Why then do sportsmen in general prefer detonating to 
flint guns, and short barrels to long ones? Because in common shoot- 
ing quickness is more a desideratum than far shooting, and for that 
reason they are preferred. But when it is an object to kill at long 
distances, that object will be best ensured by using a flint gun with a 
long barrel. Lastly, let the experiment be fairly made, that is, at long 
distances, either by Mr. Nock or any other person, and let the result 
then be stated. Col. Hawker mentions his off-ring a bet on the subject 
to a gunsmith, who backed out. 1 dare say he has still sufficient pluck 
to back his opinion either against Mr. N. or any other person to the 
tune of a few hundreds. ‘lhe charge of powder which Mr. N' men- 
tions having used, astonishes me. ‘I'hree drachms of powder for a 
fourteen-gauge gun! Mercy on us! It is no wonder he took three 
days to finish the trial, which, if it proves nothing else, fully shows 
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the strength of Mr. N’s shoulder, as well as the strength of the bar- 
rels as far as safety is concerned. 

I must now knock under and check this furor scribendi for the 
present. On a future occasion I shall give you an account of the 
shooting in these parts, and the different kinds of game. 

Meantime, I am, Mr. Editor, your sincere admirer, 

Seringapatam, Sept. 1, 1828. Maenus TRolt. 

P. S. Another of your correspondents, in talking of guns, says— 
“By far the prettiest tool for a sportsman is a fifteen gauge, or large 
fourteen.” This is like the blunder of the Irishman, who, on hear- 
ing the clergy abused for their rapacity in demanding tithes from their 
parishioners, asked what a tithe was. He was told a tenth part. 
“Och! by J—!” he said, “they’d take a twentieth part if they could 
get it.” 


ELLIPTICAL GUN BARRELS. 
Mr. Eprvor: 

A gentleman in England, named Reeves, has made what he consi- 
ders a very important improvement in the form of the Sporting Gun 
Barrel, which he thinks his own experience, (I know of no other) ful- 
ly confirms. His plan is to have the barrel made elliptical, with the 
ellipse horizontal onthe stock. He states that he has well ascertained 
that this barrel will shoot much stronger than the round one, inasmuch 
as the whole charge of shot passes direct from the chamber without 
any concussion against each other, or friction against the sides of the 
barrel; he finds the shot always perfectly round, and infers from 
thence, that their velocity must have been greater than from the old 
barrel. Another alleged advantage is, that on a cross shot your chance 
of bagging the bird is increased, because the horizontal range of the 
shot is greatly extended; he states, moreover, that the elliptical shoots 
higher, or rather that a greater body of the shot will be higher than 
from the round barrel, because a greater portion of it flies horizon- 
tally with the kind of aim or sight, as it is called. ‘There is certainly 
some plausibility in all this; but experience, the best test of improve- 
ment, can only decide on the merits of this supposed improvement; 
not having ever seen a gun of this description myself, or having a 
knowledge of any one who has been so favoured, I have troubled 
you with this communication, trusting that some of your correspond- 
ents, having been more fortunate, we shall, in a future number of 
your work be more satisfactorily informed of this matter. Several 
difficulties, as to the manufacture, charging, &c. present themselves, 
but as the pamphlet before me is silent on this subject, I shall remain 
So. 
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WILD FOWL SHOOTING EXTRAORDINARY. 


The following account of Col. P. Hawker’s shooting in the late se- 
vere weather, carries our recollections back to former days, when no 
small degree of manual exertion, skill and enterprise, attended the 
operations of our sportsmen. The Colonel repaired to his winter’s 
cottage, at Keyhaven, near this town, just before the severe weather 
set in, and after some pretty sharp skirmishing amongst the flocks of 
wild fowl which visited that part of the coast, he commenced ope- 
rations in earnest on the 21st instant. On that day he went out at 
noon, and returned at six the next morning, bringing in a hundred 
and one widgeons, four ducks, six plovers, and one coot—being a 
hundred and twelve birds in eighteen hours, besides those which 
could not be recovered. The Colonel next day fired at five hoopers, 
(or wild swans) picked up three dead, shot another which towered to 
a great height and fell into a heavy sea. It might be supposed by 
many that exposure through the night, at so low a temperature as that 
of the 21st instant, must have been the reverse of agreeable; this, 
however, did not prove to be the case in the present instance. It is 
well known to the person from whom we obtain our information that 
exertion of body and excitement of mind kept Col. Hawker in a 
pleasing glow of warmth and perspiration throughout the whole of the 
time, though the water froze on the oars as they were raised to the 
surface. The Colonel’s operations were impeded by his assistant 
tumbling overboard, and the apparatus being frozen; but for the loss 
of time occasioned by these circumstances, the return of killed and 
wounded would, in all probability, have been double the number 
above stated. Col. Hawker has had some excellent sport since this 
great day. On the 26th he shot at two wild swans, and killed one 
with each barrel; the one, sitting, at a hundred and fifteen yards, 
the other flying, at a hundred andtwenty yards. The greatest number 
he has killed at one shot, during the present season, comprised thirty 
widgeons with one barrel, and thirty-three widgeons, two ducks, and 
a coot, with the combined barrels. [| Devizes Gazette. 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


Sir,—In hunting once after grouse in New Jersey, rather late in the 
season, and when the birds are difficult to find, I noticed a singular act 
of sagacity in my dogs. ‘They were both setters. It was observed 
that one would cast off and range wide and distant, while the other 
kept within the range of the first and nearer to the sportsmen; after 
an hour or two, the out-ranging dog would come in, and the other 
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would cast off and range wide, while the first hunted near, and this 
habit of alternately changing positions and ranging close or wide, 
was maintained by the dogs for the greater part of the day, without 
signal or direction from their master, but of their own instinct. At 
last, towards evening, their industry and sagacity were rewarded by the 
outer dog striking upon a trail of a small pack, which was immediate- 
ly observed by the inner dog who closed upon the other, and both 
dogs, after a beautiful trail upon their bellies, side by side, for nearly 
a quarter of a mile, as the birds kept moving, brought up on a fine 
set, and left the rest of the duty to the sportsmen. 

In another instance, but with different dogs, the birds could not be 
made to stop, but kept travelling rapidly before the dogs, as they fre- 
quently do, late in the season. After a long and ineffectual trail in 
this way, one of the dogs, a remarkably fine pointer, cast himself off 
from the rest, and making a wide range over the plain, whirled, and 
came up in front of the birds. This maneuvre had its desired effect. 
The birds stopped, the other dogs soon closed, and the birds were on 
a squat between them, all the dogs on a point. The sportsmen com- 
ing up soon, the birds were flushed, and ample work made with the 
pack. 

Another instance of singular sagacity in a dog occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of Old Point Comfort. Some gentlemen were out after 
partridges, with a fine pointer belonging to Mr. A. A small terrier 
dog had accompanied them, and whenever the pointer would make 
his stand, the terrier would rush by and put upthe birds. The point- 
er was observed to grow impatient with this conduct, which had been 
several times repeated. At last, having found another bevy, as the 
terrier attempted to pass him, the pointer seized him, and placing his 
fore paws on him, held him fast, growling to keep him quiet, and 
maintaining his point until the sportsmen came up. 





NOTE TO THE EDITOR. 


There is no department of the Sporting Magazine which can be 
better filled up than that of shooting—if you can only prevail on 
gentlemen to give you notes of their sport in that way. I should be 
highly gratified, for one, if you could get several gentlemen whom I 
could name, tosend you reminiscences of their luck and skill on au- 
spicious days of shooting. ‘The Sporting Magazines of Europe are 
filled with accounts of shooting matches, which, to American sports- 
men, I am persuaded, would not appear extraordinary. Since you 
have, at great expense, “got up” a Sporting Magazine, to be conduct- 
ed in the first style of execution, it is tobe hoped gentlemen will not 
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be backward in giving you sketches of their sporting excursions with 
the gun, and of their notions of game-dogs—best kind of guns—sport- 
ing powder, &c. I should like, of all things, for example, to see a 
given number of members of the English shooting club, take the 
field, all in good fellowship, a sort of which fellowship sporting al- 
ways begets,—against an equal number of the crack shots amongst 
your own acquaintances in Maryland, day in and day out for a week. 
How would the best day’s English sport compare, for the table, with 
one day’s canvass back shooting on the wing, at Carroll’s island? If 
you could engage any of these gentlemen to give you, during the 
next season, in time for each month’s Magazine, the number of his 
shots, the number of birds bagged—the kind of birds, and a brief de- 
scription of the country shot over—it would be entertaining, and 
would stimulate gentlemen to keep the best dogs, to be equipped in 
sportsman-like manner, and would encourage the rising generation of 
young men, to spend their leisure time in the open field, and in man- 
ly exercises—instead of seeking to kill time in an oyster cellar, or 
village stores, drinking still-burnt whiskey, and in other and more 
pernicious haunts of dissipation. I rejoice that we have at last an 
elegant repository which will beget a fondness for healthy rural sports, 
and where no gentleman will be ashamed tosee his feats and his name. 


CURE FOR TICKS IN DOGS. 


Sir—In answer to your correspondent IcENus, who wishes to know 
by what means ticks can be destroyed when they have once establish- 
ed themselves on the skins of dogs, I can assure him of a very sim- 
ple and certain remedy: namely—by rubbing the dogs with sweet oil. 
Let him do this, and in less than twenty-four hours he will find few 
living ticks. A second application will even dislodge them from be- 
tween the toes. He will at once perceive when the oil has taken ef- 
fect, as the ticks turn black and lank. As the oil is chilling, it is bet- 
ter (if applied in winter) to keep the dogs in a warm kennel, but 
without straw, for a few hours, lest they rub the oil off before it has 
taken effect on the ticks. I am, sir, &ce. 


January 28, 1829. (/? oe 





A GENU-JNE DOCUMENT. 


Sir—Having purchased a dog named Storm, of a gentleman in 
that there line, 1 left him at board wages for a short time with his 
quondam master till I was ready to receive him at home. When I 
sent for him, the following bill was handed in; and as it is unique in 
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itself, I send you a copy for insertion in your magazine, if you think 
it may afford amusement to your readers. 
I am, sir, yours, &c. Puito-CanIs. 
ia €@ 
Price of storm . . - - - . - 5 0 0 
Feb. 18th storm came to keep, 4 week upto March 18, at 
2s. per week . - 
drunkerd fight* 
one Catt - - - 
the fight What the Gentlemen and You tossed for in the pit{ 
17. 2 Cats - - 
grog , 
Your Farther§ 
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6 6 
[ Eng. Mag. 





MANNER OF TOLING DUCKS. 
Mr. Eprror: ‘ 

It may be amusing to the readers of your new work, to hear the 
origin and manher of toling wild ducks with a dog, little known un- 
til very recently, except on the shores of the head of the Chesapeake 
bay. 

It has been about thirty years since this manner of killing ducks 
was first discovered in the neighbourhood of Havre-de-Grace. Tra- 
dition says, that the discovery was made bya sportsman, who, patiently 
waiting for a body of ducks to feed within gun-shot (as was then the 
only chance of getting a shot at them on the water) saw them sud- 
denly raise their heads and swim directly for the shore; on looking for 
the cause of this strange manceuvre, he saw a red fox playing on the 
shore, which attracted their attention very much to his astonishment. 

An. active, sprightly dog is generally selected for this service; they 
are taught from their infancy to run after small pebbles, and when ta- 
ken to the shore, the sportsman from behind his blind, throws stones 
up and down the shore, after which his dog runs. The continued ac- 
tion of the dog attracts the attention of the ducks, and they run into 
him. The only art necessary is to keep your dog in constant motion; 
a red colour is best, and a long bushy tail of great advantage. 


* Drunk at the fight. 

+ For baiting to try the pluck of the dog. 

t Paid by the fancier. 

5 This was given to the sire of Storm, for a “good blow out” at feeding 
time for a week. 
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There are few dogs which gain celebrity in this capacity; they gen- 
erally become too fond of the ducks, and either stop to look at them 
as they approach the shore, or lay down; in either case, your sport is 
spoiled. 

The canvass back and red heads are the best to tole, and they ap- 
pear to be differently operated on. The former comes to the dog 
with head erect, setting high on the water; and when near you has, 
if I may use the expression, a kind of ideotic look in the eye, whereas 
the latter are more sunk in the water, and appear unconscious of their 
approach to the shore. 

Ducks act very strangely sometimes. I have seen a dog play with- 
out effect at one spot, when, by moving a short distance to another 
blind, the same ducks would run into him as fast as they could swim. 
At other times I have seen them take no notice of a dog, when they 
would run immediately in to a red silk handkerchief tied to the end 
of aram-rod, and kept in constant motion on the outside and in front 
of your blind. : 

To show you the value put on dogs, well trained to this sport, it was 
a custom, formerly, for the dog to get a share of the game, equal with 
each sportsman, and I have often divided equally with the dog.— 
There no doubt may be many amusing anecdotes related of this sport, 
and the quantity of blood shed in many instances is astonishing. 





WOLF HUNTING IN RUSSIA. 


One of the modes employed consists in two persons driving in a 
sledge at night through those woods which are known to be infested 
with ferocious animals of that class, well armed with short weapons, 
as well as ready-loaded guns. The wolf is a very gourmand in pork- 
flesh, the younger the better: the huntsmen therefore take care to have 
in the sledge with them: a sucking pig, the ears of which they pull 
from time to time; when the squeaks of the animal not unusually call 
forth the wished-for wild beast, which falls ravenously on what it con- 
siders to be the noisy prey, but which is nothing more than a large 
bundle of straw dragging along the ground from behind the sledge, 
somewhat fashioned like a pig. While in this act, the musketry of 
the sledgers is discharged at him, and there is generally an end of 
the wolf. But it sometimes happens that when a she-wolf has been 
thus disturbed and cheated, and that the hunters have missed their 
aim, the animal has made a dart at the inmates of the sledge, or fol- 
lowed for some time the rapid course of the carriage, howling most 
dismally, thus reversing the order of the chase until a more lucky shot 


has put an end to the pursuit. [Granville’s Russia, 
5 
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THE RED FOX. 


Mr. Eprror: 

Can you inform us how it is that the red fox of the present day is 
killed in so much shorter time, and with so much more certainty than 
formerly? I was, last winter, on a chase at Annapolis, with four cou- 
ple of dogs of my own, in company with that true bred and hospita- 
ble sportsman of the old school, Col. John Duval, who had two cou- 
ple of superior hounds. We struck a trail near South river ferry.— 
‘The pack went off at a good pace, and with a swelling cry. It be- 
came in half a mile so full and lively that at one moment we heard 
from one and another the animating exclamation—He’s up! he’s off! 
By heavens he’s gone! But they came to a sudden loss—it could not 
be made out; and we were going to another cover, when we heard Col, 
Duval’s dog, Chauncey, giving tongue at a distance, yet he was not 
much regarded. The Colonel, however, had faith and confidence that 
his favourite dog would not deceive him. We presently found that 
Reynard was unkenneled, and Chauncey had gone off with him to- 
wards the Beaver dams—it was at least fifteen minutes before he was 
joined by the pack. They kept him going at a tremendous pace, and 
in one hour run into a large dog fox, weighing twelve pounds. Now 
to my inquiry.—That night, relating the circumstances to Col. Mana- 
dier, one of the old polished pillars of the ancient metropolis, he 
told me that, when a young man, he was fond of the chase—and often 
hunted in company with the late venerable judge, Jeremiah ‘Townley 
Chase, of the same place. That it was at that time a very rare thing 
to kill a red fox on the ground. That chases of a whole day were 
not uncommon, and that he remembered, in one instance, a fox, after 
a very long run, attempting to leap the second fence of a lane, fell 
back, and was actually taken!! Quere—have we bred our hounds 
with more foot and less tongue, or have our foxes degenerated? 
Does any one know what were formerly the weights of the red fox— 
what are his ordinary weights now? 


There is a pack of hounds hunted by Major Darnes, not far from 


Arlington, that will, any good day, kill their grey fox in from thirty- 
five minutes to an hour; and an old red, in from one to two hours. 
‘There must be something very unpropitious in the day if he escapes, 
or if he stand up more than two hours. 


For rHE MAanGe, orn Tren in Does. (Infallible.) 

Take one pint of train or fish oil, one pint of oil or spirits of turpentine 
one pint of soft soap, and one pint of flour of sulphur; mix these well to- 
gether, and rub them in well all over the dog, especially into the parts most 
iffected, and tie up the dog for a day or two. 
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ANGLING. 

‘He spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes." 
“Of fishes next, my friends, I would inquire; 
How the mute race engender, or respire, 

From the small fry that glide on Jordan’s streain, 
Unmark’d, a multitude without a name, 

To that Leviathan, who o’er the seas 

Immense rolls onward his impetuous ways, 

And mocks the wind, and in the tempest plays? 
How they in warlike bands march greatly forth 
From freezing waters and the colder north, 

To southern climes directing their career; 
Their station changing with the inverted year? 
How all with careful knowledge are endued, 
To choose their proper bed, and wave, and food; 
To guard their spawn, and educate their brood? 


“Such is the natural progress of man in society,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Daniels, in his elaborate and entertaining work on rural sports, “that 
the wearisome pursuits, which are the first and sole means of his sub- 
sistence, often rank afterwards among the prime sources of his diver- 
sion and enjoyment.” In that state of barbarism which precedes the 
introduction of the arts, fishing and hunting form the chief employ of 
the savage adventurer, who, finding in them the means of life, natu- 
rally makes their improvement an object of his skill and perse- 
verance. 

The method by which the first men drew their prey from the wa- 
ters was, without doubt, sufficiently simple; but after a long and stea- 
dy application to the same pursuits, the most unskilful, in time, become 
expert; contrivances are suggested, improvements are discovered, and 
the mind travelling in one track, goes slowly on towards the last stage 
of proficiency. When, at length the era of commerce and refine- 
ment arrives, the seas and rivers, which before drew only the necessi- 
tous to their shores, now present a recreation to the sedentary, and an 
amusement to opulent Jeisure. 

Atque alius Jatum funda jam verbervat anmien 
Alta petens; pelagoque alius tralat hunuda lina 
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At what period of time, then, angling, or the art of taking fish with 
a rod, hook and line, was first practised, it is difficult now to ascertain. 
It is said to have been practised fourteen hundred and ninety-eight 
years before the christian era; and some have carried its antiquity to a 
period still more remote, insisting, that the elder children of Seth’s 
family were instructed by their father in this pastime. On this subject, 
however, traditionary history is not very minute. Abandoning, there- 
fore, these very early authorities, it will suffice to remark, that the art 
of angling has been the relaxation and amusement of many very great 
and learned men for ages; and that, as a peaceful and harmless plea- 
sure, it can boast an undoubted superiority over most others. 

‘This sober sport becomes the gentle mind, 

Peace waits the float, and health attends behind; 

Smiling she comes, from ev'ry fragrant grove, 

To scatter roses on the cheek of love: 

O! source of bliss,in which the wise may join, 

Nor fear rebuke where mounts the theme divine!” 

There have been several entertaining publications, concerning this 
amusing art. ‘The Complete Angler, or the Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creation, &c.,by Isaac Walton, andthe “Universal Angler,” by Walton, 
Cotton, and Venables, are well known. But the oldest publication of 
this sort in the English language, appears to have been inserted in the 
second edition of the Treatises on Hunting and Hawking, printed in 
1496, which are ascribed to Juliana Barnes. “Juliana Berners, Barnes, 
or Bernes,” says the Rev. M. Daniels, “the religious sportswoman, to 
whom this tract is ascribed, is said to have been of noble family, sis- 
ter to Richard Lord Berners of Essex, and prioress of Sopwell, near 
St. Albans. She flourished, according to Bale and Pitts, about the 
year 1460; and is celebrated by Leland, Holinshed, and other wri- 
ters, for her uncommon learning and accomplishments.” 

Our great countryman, Dr. Franklin, observed, that of all the amuse- 
ments, which the ingenuity of man had devised, none required the 
exercise of patience, so much as angling. This remark he enforced 
by the well known anecdote of “the most glorious nibble.” 'To the 
Doctor’s anecdote, that of the river Lea angler may be added:—This 
person being daily seen at one particular spot, a brother angler con- 
ceived it must be the resort of abundance of fish, and there, one 
morning, at day-break, began his operations. ‘The usual attendant of 
the place arrived some hours after, and threw in his line, a long si- 
lence ensued, when the first comer remarked, that he was out of luck 
in not having caught any fish in this favourite hole, which, said he, I 
am convinced is such with you, from the constant attention I have 
seen you pay to it. Sir, replied the gentleman, I confess long custom 
has rendered me extremely partial to the spot; but as for the fish, I 
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assure you, that here have I angled for forty years, and never had a 
bite yet. Without expecting the modern angler’s patience to equal 
that of either of the above persons, and sincerely desirous that it 
should never be put to the same trial, we must confess that it will be 
absolutely requisite he should be possessed of a full stock. And 
should the fates be entirely adverse, we would advise him to take 
along with him Walton and Cotton, and have recourse to the amusing 
anecdotes, interspersed through this book; or beguile the time by 
singing some of the spirited songs that have been composed, for such 
occasions, by the professed followers of this sport, a model of which 
we subjoin. 
SONG. 


Me no pleasure shall enamour, 
Swimming in the drunkard’s bow]; 
Joy that buds in strife and clamour, 
And in sorrow drowns the soul. 
Sports of mighty Nimrod’s chusing, 
All your mischiefs I will shun; 
Broken bones and grievous bruising, 
Glorious scars by hunters won. 


Come thou harmless recreation, 
Holding out the angler’s reed; 
Nurse of pleasing contemplation, 
By the stream my wanderings lead. 


When I view the waters sliding 
To their goal with restless pace, 

Let me think how time is gliding 
In his more important race. 


On the flow’ry border sitting 
I will dip my silken line: 

And weak fish alone outwitting, 
Curse all other sly design. 


Milky kine around me grazing 
Woolly flocks, on distant hills, 

Join your notes, with mine, in praising 
Him, whose hand all creatures fills. 


When musk odours, heart regaling, 
All the morning mead perfume, 

From the new-born hay exhaling, 
I'll the fisher’s wand resume. 


Yea, when autumn’s russet mantle 
Saddens the decaying year, 

I will fish, and I will chant, ’till 
Feeble age shal] change my cheer. 
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TROUT FISHING IN CUMBERLAND COUNTY, PA. 


Sir, —You ask me for a paper on trout and trout fishing in Penn- 
sylvania. This you shall have with pleasure, but as I am no more 
than a practical man in such matters, you cannot expect much. 

Although I commenced wetting flies in times long gone by, my ex- 
perience extends only to Cumberland county; but trout were former- 
ly found in all the limestone springs in the state. Owing, however, 
to the villanous practice of netting them, they are extinct in some 
streams, and scarce in others. 

In Cumberland, there are three good trout streams. Big Spring, 
west of Carlisle, runs a distance of five miles, and turns six flouring 
mills, and affords fine sport almost the whole distance. A law of the 
state makes it penal to net in this stream, and forbids the taking of 
trout between the months of July and April. It is the only spring 
branch in the state protected by law; the good effects of which is so 
apparent, that it is hoped other streams will receive the like pro- 
tection. 

The Letart which flows past Carlisle, is another good stream. It 
runs about four miles through meadow grounds, and turns three flour- 
ing mills. It formerly afforded excellent sport, but owing to the in- 
famous practice of netting and setting night lines, the fish have been 
much lessened in numbers and size. ° 

Silver-spring, east and north of Carlisle, runs half a mile, and turns 
two flouring mills. This stream breeds the largest and best trout of 
any in the state—they are from one to three pounds; and it requires 
nice tackle and an experienced hand to land them. 

The rod used is fifteen or sixteen feet long, very delicate, and 
throws from twenty to thirty feet line—and in all these streams the 
fisherman is most successful with the artificial fly. The colour used 
in April is black or dark brown; in May, dun or red hackle; in June 
and July imitations of the miller’s or candle flies are found best. 

The habits of this fish are soon told. In winter they seek the deep 
calm pool, and seldom or never change their position or go abroad. 
In spring and summer, they delight in rapids. They feed on flies, 
worms, water snails, and prey on small fish. ‘They spawn in Septem- 
ber, and for that purpose select ripples and shoal water, with gravel 
and sandy bottom. When the spawn or young trout is brought out 
it approaches close to the shore, or gets into very shoal water to pro- 
tect it from the larger fish; for it is a fact that the large trout will kill 
and eat the small ones. As he gains strength and size he returns to 
deep water, and in time becomes the monarch of his pool. 
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In conclusion, I will give you my first evening at Silver-spring. It 
was long since, with a party of five, and all bait fishers except myself. 
The proprietor of the grounds advised me to take bait. He had ne- 
ver been successful with a fly. I would not be advised. The even- 
ing was fine—a cloud obscured the sun, a gentle breeze rippled the 
pool, and such was my success, that in less than one hour, I landed 
twenty trout, from one to two pounds each. The proprietor cried 
“enough.”—I asked for the privilege of another cast. I made one, 
and hooked a large trout with my bobbing fly, and in playing him, 
another of equal size ran at and was hooked by my trail fly, and both 
were landed in handsome style. ‘The last throw was fatal to my 
sports in that pool—for I never after was a welcome visiter,; but many 
is the day I have met with nearly as good success in the other mill 
pool. G. 


PISCATORY ANECDOTE. 


I was once fishing in the Patuxent river, and was catching perch 
very rapidly in about two fathom water, when, on drawing up, a large 
fish made a dash at my line, and with so much violence as to bury my 
rod under water, and nearly jerk it from my hands. My tackle was 
very slight, but the rod having a good spring, nothing gave way; and 
after a short struggle, I was surprised to find the fish yield, and per- 
mit himself to be brought easily to the top of the water. I then dis- 
covered it to be a rock of apparently from twelve to fifteen pounds 
weight. How delighted I felt. What a story this will be for the 
club. Pll deposit the line in a museum, have the fish exactly weigh- 
ed, and give a detailed account of the whole struggle and victory, 
Whenever T.. brags of his four pound trout and his single gut, Pll roar 
this story in his ears, and silence him. These thoughts passed rapidly 
in my mind; and in the mean time the fish still struggled, but not as I 
would have anticipated from one of his size. He grew weaker ay 
every eflort; at last I had a fine view of his broad side and large 
head, and to my astonishment, observed the tail of a perch sticking 
out of his mouth. ‘Two birds at one throw—better yet. Who ever 
did this before? The line shall certainly be deposited as a relic, and 
the fish too. No, this will not do. I must have a piece of him for 
my supper. It is now nearly five, and I have not had a mouthful since 
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breakfast. But his size, length, breadth and girth; aye, and a draw- 
ing of him shall be deposited with the line. So I reasoned with my- 
self, in much less time than IT can tell you of it. At last the fish 
ceased to struggle, and lay quietly on the water—not daring to trust 
to the line, I gave the rod to a man in the bow of the boat, and went 
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myself to the stern, to lift in the noble prize. I stooped, my hands 
spread out, about to gripe him, when, lo! down to the bottom he went. 
Good heaven, don’t you pity me! The perch was fast to the hook, 
but the rock was gone. It was muddy water and deep, or I’d have 
plunged after him, as he was dead. But there was no prospect of 
seeing him. 

I sat still for some time, then drawing up the killick, went quickly 
home. While on the way, 1 began to account for the affair. The 
rock had struck at the perch after it was hooked, and was held only 
by the expanded fins of the perch, and was easily drowned, as the 
tail of the perch stuck out of his mouth, the resistance of the line pre- 
venting his being swallowed. As the perch died, he relaxed his fins 
which loosing the only hold upon the rock, the perch slipped out of 
his mouth, and the rock sunk. 

We rowed slowly tot’:e vessel, which was then my home, and about 
one mile from the fishing ground, and by the time of arriving there, I 
became somewhat reconciled to the disappointment. We had abun- 
dance of fine perch, which were well cooked; and we made a good 
meal! without the rock. Every now and then, however, T’s still unri- 
valled story of the “four pound trout, killed with a single gut at the 
fire place at Long island,” would cross my mind vexatiously. 

But the day will come yet, I hope, Mr. Editor, when J shall rival 
the four pound trout story, and then you shall have a narrative of the 
whole affair, and a bit of the fish also, if possible. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


Saturday, an extraordinary pedestrian feat was performed on the 
Lansdown road, for a considerable wager—report says £500—by a 
gentleman of the army, who had undertaken to go eleven miles in 
two hours, which he accomplished in capital style, with four minutes 
to spare, continually keeping the equestrians who escorted him in a 
jog trot. ‘The ground chosen was the mile of level road between Mr. 
Beckford’s ‘Tower and the Blathwayte Arms. ‘The pedestrian main- 
tained his starting pace throughout, with a strong and inclining 
muscular swing, and after one mile’s progress, odds were freely 
offered by the numerous attending sporting gentlemen, of two to 
one, which gradually improved to three, then four, and finally £100 
to £11 were proposed during the last mile, on the slender presump- 


tion of some accident preventing the success of this wonderful exer- 
tion. | Bath Journal 
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THe RicuhMonp “BarBacuE (or Quoit) CLusB.” 

During a recent visit to Richmond, in Virginia, I was invited to a “Bar- 
bacue Club,” held under the shade of some fine oaks, near ‘*Buchanan’s 
Spring,” about a mile distant from the town. I there met with about thirty 
of the respectable inhabitants of Richmond, with a few guests. The day 
was a fine one, and the free and social intercourse of the members, rendered 
it peculiarly pleasant. 

This club is probably the most ancient one of the sort in the United 
States, having existed upwards of forty years. It originated in a meeting, 
every other Saturday, from the first of May until the month of October, of 
some of the Scotch merchants who were early settlers in that town. They 
agreed each to take out some cold meats for their repast, and to provide a 
due quantity of drinkables, and enjoy relaxation in that way after the labors 
of the week. They occasionally invited some others of the inhabitants, 
who finding the time passed pleasantly, proposed, in the year 1788, to forma 
regular club, consisting of thirty members, under a written constitution, 
limiting their expenses each day by a sort of sumptuary law which prohi- 
bited the use of wine and porter. 

The Virginians, you know, have always been great dimitarians as to con- 
stitutional matters. Whenever a member died or resigned, (but there have 
been very few resignations,) his place was filled by balloting for a new one, 
who could not be elected without the concurrence of two-thirds of the club. 
It is said, that for many years no vacancy occurred, and a sort of supersti- 
tious sentiment was prevalent, that to become a member of the club, was to 
insure longevity. The Arch Destroyer, however, at length appeared in 
all his strength, and made such havoc, that only one of the original mem- 
bers, (the venerable Chief Justice of the United States,) is now surviving. 

The club consists of judges, lawyers, doctors, and merchants, and the 
Governor of the Commonwealth has a general invitation when he enters 
into office. What gave additional interest to this body, some years ago, 
was the constant attendance (as honorary nembers,) of two venerable cler- 
gymen—one of the Episcopal and the other of the Presbyterian church, 
who joined in the innocent pastime of the day. ‘They were pious and ex- 
emplary men, who discerned no sin in harmless gaiety. Quoits and back- 
gammon are the only games indulged in, and one of the clergymen was for 
many years “cock of the walk” in throwing the discus. ‘They are gone to 
their account, and have left a chasm that has not been filled. 

Some years ago, an amendment was made to the constitution, which ad- 
mits the use of porter. Great opposition was made to this innovation, and 
the destruction of the club was predicted as the consequence. ‘The opposi- 
tionists, however, soon became as great consumers of malt and hops as their 
associates, and now they even consent to the introduction of wine at the 
last meeting of every year, provided there be *a shot in the locker.” The 
members each advance ten dollars to the treasurer at the begiuning of the 
season, and every member is entitled to invite any strangers as guests, on 
paying into the general fund one dollar tor each; while the caterers of the 
day, consisting of two members in rotation, preside, and have the privilege 
of bringing each a guest (either citizen or non-resident,) at free cost. On 
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the day I was present, dinner was ready at half past three o’clock, and consist- 
ed of excellent meats and fish, well prepared and well served, with the vege- 
tables of the season. Your veritable gourmand, never fails to regale him- 
self on his favorite barbacue—which is a fine fat pig, called “shoot,” cooked 
on the coals, and highly seasoned with cayenne—a desert of melons and 
fruits follows, and punch, porter and toddy are the table liquors; but with the 
fruits comes on the favourite beverage of the Virginians, mint julep, in place 
of wine. I never witnessed more festivity and good humour than prevails 
at this club. By the constitution, the subject of politics is forbidden, and 
each man strives to make the time pleasant to his companions. The mem- 
bers think they can offer no higher compliment to a distinguished stranger, 
than to introduce him to the club, and all feel it a duty to contribute to his 
entertainment. It was refreshing to see such a man as Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, laying aside the reserve of his dignified station, and contending with 
the young men at a game of quoits, with all the emulation of a.youth. 

Many anecdotes are told of occurrences at these meetings. Such is the 
partiality for the Chief Justice, that it is said the greatest anxiety is felt for 
his success in the game by the by-standers; and on one occasion an old 
Scotch gentleman was called on to decide between his quoit and that of 
another member, who, after seemingly careful measurement, announced, 
“Mister Marshall has it a leattle,” when it was visible to all that the con- 
trary was the fact. A French gentleman (Baron Quenet,) was at one time 
a guest, when the Governor, the Chiet’ Justice, and several of the judges 
of the high court of appeals, were engaged with others, with coats off, in a 
well contested game. He asked, “if it was possible that the dignitaries of 
the land, could thus intermix with private citizens,’ and when assured of 
the fact, he observed, with true Gallican enthusiasm, that “he had never 
before seen the real beauty of republicanism.” 


NEW ‘TIME KEEPER, 
Recommended for Timing Performances on the Turf. 

An instrument has been lately invented by Mr. Montondon, of 
Washington, which measures small divisions of time with great accu- 
racy, and would, we think, be a very valuable acquisition, to all gen- 
tlemen who own running or trotting horses, and wish, in their private 
trainings, to determine the speed of their horses correctly. It divides 
time to the sixtieth part of a second, is put into action by a slight 
pressure On a spring, and stops on removing the pressure. It has three 
hands on the dial plate, one marking the minutes, one the seconds, 
and one the thirds or sixtieth part of a second. 

It can be used either by setting the hands at a particular point, or, 
and which is far the better method, note down the points at which 
the three hands stand, and then at the start,touch the spring and keep 
the pressure upon it until the race has terminated, then noting again 
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the points at which all the hands stand, the difference will give the 
exact time consumed in the race. 

It is so nicely constructed, that we found, upon frequent trials, it 
could be started and stopped within two sixtieths of a second of 
time, so that the most time which one would be liable to lose, in 
applying the pressure of the finger to the spring, and relieving it from 
the same again, is two sixtieths of a second. Jn running or trotting 
against time, this is of extreme importance, as the time consumed in 
starting and stopping the best constructed watches is much greater, 
and has, no doubt, been frequently the occasion of losing matches. 

It is wound up in the same manner as a watch, is not much larger 
than one, and is calculated to run six hours. 

Where two are used, it is the better plan, (as it is also with watches) 
not to try to set them together, as it gives trouble, and is seldom accu- 
rately done: but to note the points at which the hands of each stand, 
start them together, and when stopped, note again the standing points 
of the hands, and the differences will give the time noted on each 
time piece, and the mean of the two be the time of the race. 

In fact the two pieces should give precisely the same time, and the 
only cause of difference is in the greater or less time consumed in 
applying and removing the pressure from the springs, which we have 
already seen, can, with a little practice, be reduced to two sixtieths of 
a second. 

The time consumed in a race, is generally so short, that no inequa- 
lity in the rates of two well constructed time keepers can be supposed 
to have an influence, but as trotting matches often consume an hour, 
in such cases, the comparative rates of going of the pieces should pre- 
viously be accurately determined. 

The cost of these time keepers. in a silver case, is one hundred and 
twenty dollars. One of them has been purchased and used by the 
United States Ordinance Department; and we have heard the intelli- 
gent chief of that department pronounce it the best instrument of the 
kind that has ever come under his observation. 

Re-ANtIMATION OF FrozeN Fisn. 

In winter, the Canadian fishermen erect huts on the ice of the lakes and 
rivers, and, cutting a hole on the ice, enclose it with a screen of straw, &c. 
to shelter themselves from the cold wind. Setting inside of the screen, they 
sink their hooks through the hole made in the ice. Amongst the other fish 
so caught are perch in abundance. After hauling them up, if thrown aside 
on the ice, they speedily become frozen quite hard. ‘Then they take them 
home and place them in water, near a fire; in a short time they begin to ex- 
hibit symptoins of re-animation--the fins quiver, the gills open, the fish gra- 
dually turns itself on its belly, moves at first slowly about the basin, and at 
last completely revives and swims briskly about.—Edin. Phil. Journal, 
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Sepremser 1, 1823.—Went out shooting on the Epsom farm, with dogs, 
Moreau and Milo,* day remarkably warm—-bagged nine partridges full 
grown, and five woodcock—saw six coveys of partridges, and only one ot 
them fit to shoot—it is rather too soon to open the campaign on partridges, 
but a judicious sportsman may even now pick out some fine birds, but the 
great danger incommencing thus early is,that the young and inexperienced 
sportsman may follow the example, and in his fiery zeal and keenness, kill 
the old birds from their young broods; and to show that they are adepts in 
the science, slay the young birds, that can scarcely top the weeds with their 
feeble wings; and this wanton havoe is made, merely for the purpose of 
saying they bagged so many birds. 

Sepr. 21.—Friday evening, went to Crag’s ferry, in company with John 
S. D. and remained all night, for the purpose of shooting ortolan, rail, and 
blue wing ducks. Breakfasted next morning at day break, and procured a 
boat and man to row us up and down the creek, (which is the mode general- 
ly practised for this sort of game) and for which we paid one dollar. Much 
disappointed this day in finding game; ortolans were poor and very scarce; 
also rail and ducks, which I attributed to the long continued spell of wet 
weather and high winds that prevailed through all September, which drove 
the game off of their feeding ground. We bagged this day four ducks, ten 
ortolans, seven rail and blackbirds a quantity. The latter birds will also 
ensure sport at this season, as they fly from their roosts and go down the 
creek in the morning in clouds, and return again the same way in the even- 
ing. We had a hard shower of rain in the evening just as we got into 
town. ‘Took no dogs along, as such shooting would injure young dogs, 
from the habit they would acquire of watching the birds you shot with their 
eye; and in other hunting they would depend much on their eyes instead of 
their nose; and would also be watching every bird that flew by his master, 
which would take them off from close hunting, which is absolutely necessa- 
ry, particularly early in the fall, when the grass and weeds are high, and 
young birds lay so very close, that it sometimes requires the aid of your foot 
to raise them. 

Sepr. 29.—Went down the Necks partridge shooting. The morning, 
early was pleasant, but after a little, a strong north-wester blew up which 
is the worst of winds for shooting, and seems to affect the dog’s nose more 
than any other wind—had along dogs Moreau and Milo; the latter got very 
lame from a sprain in getting over a fence after he had hunted about an 
hour, and went upon three legs the remainder of the day. Saw six coveys 
of partridges, and only two of them fit to shoot, (the birds in the Necks are 
always two or three weeks later in hatching than the birds up the country; 
why it is so, | know not, unless it is from the impoverished state of the soil 
of the farmer, which affords no shelter in grass, &c. until a later period.) 
One covey of the birds T saw to-day got into thick pines, which baffled all 


* Moreau was got by Win. L.. Schmidt's imported black dog, from Holland, out 
of my old American slut, Juno, which was of Owings’s breed, (and none bet- 
ter in the world;) he was pupped, June, 1819. Milo was got by Moreau, out 


of my imported slut Sune,” from Liverpool--he was pupped, January, 1822 
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attempts to get at them; but on the whole, I had a pleasant day’s sport. 
Milo shewed much blood and spirit, notwjthstanding his hurt; he hunted 
finely on three legs, and showed himself game, the true characteristic of a 
genuine pointer—this day I bagged sixteen very fine partridges, which, 
added to a clear sky, which arrayed every rural object in its brightest co- 
lours, was truly pleasant, and such should be a strong incentive to cultivate 
the science of “shooting,” and pursue that sport which diffuses both mental 
and corporeal pleasure to all but those miserly beings, whose souls are 
chained down to their coffers and tenements, or those effeminate young 
men that we might suppose, from their tenderness, had baulked nature in 
their gender, whose minds can derive no pleasure but from the mirth and 
levity of a tea party—the time that the sport of the field takes up is not to 
be looked upon even by the student as a state of intellectual torpidity, but 
a new incentive to prosecute his studies with renewed vigour. 

OctTosrER 7.—T'uesday—went shooting on Martin’s place about two and 
a half miles from town, (in the Necks,) the day was clear and pleasant; had 
along dogs Moreau and Milo; commenced hunting on Curtain’s branch, 
where I saw two woodcocks, but could not get a shot at them, as they al- 
ways got up on the opposite side of the branch tome. Hunted along down 
on Finley’s Canton field; put up one covey of partridges, out of which I 
got four, but not being full grown I left them—went on to Martin’s place, 
and put up four coveys, out of which I got twenty-one well grown birds; 
but was much annoyed by four gunners, who kept dogging after me, and 
would run after the birds as soon as they saw where they pitched. I gave 
two of the most forward ones, an invitation to come along side and shoot 
with me, which they accepted of, and on the birds getting up, they both 
fired and missed; at the same time I brought down a bird with each bar- 
rel, the birds going in different directions—they then concluded it was no 
use for them to try it with me on the “wing’—when they left me, and 
went crawling about to get setting shots, in which they succeeded in get- 
ting two partridges. 

Oct. 11.-—-Went out shooting after dinner; commenced hunting at the 
Lazaretto, and got up two coveys of partridges, out of which I got ten— 
was there much annoyed by three young German merchants or clerks, who 


kept company with me, and deprived me‘of many shots—they got but one 
bird. 


Oct. 21 —-Went shooting on Martin’s place, in the Necks, in company 
with J. S. D.; the morning was rather soft and giving, which caused the 
powder to sweat in the barrels; but upon the whole, the day was warm and 
pleasant; saw five coveys of birds, but one of them was too small for game; 
we bagged twenty-three partridges——the dogs this day laboured under great 
disadvantage from high weeds, and rank grass, which killed the scent of the 
birds. We had a hard shower of rain just as we got intown. We went 
to-day with D's horse and gig. 

Novemeer 2.—-This day was clear, with a strong north-wester. Went 
shooting on Martin's place, (alone,) and when I got on the ground, found, 
to my mortification and disappointment, 1 had lost the cock off of my left 
lock, which is my favourite barrel, and the loss was the more regretted, as 
T found on the ground, T had two sportsmen to contend with, W. and C., 
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the former justly ranks among the best shots in the state, which I, myself, 
was an eye witness to that day: he is not less skilled in the true etiquette 
of the rules of sporting, which constitutes the gentleman and the sportsman, 
which are synonymous terms. The latter gentleman, C., I had not an op- 
portunity of seeing how far he had advanced in the science, but for the 
practice he has had, I am told he bids fair to rival the oldest sportsman for 
the palm of victory. I commenced shooting under heavy discouragement; 
but the result of the day’s sport, furnishes additional evidence of the weak- 
ness and impropriety of giving way to despair or despondency, particularly 
when we are engaged in the agreeable pursuit of the sports of the field, 
which draws us on with pleasure, and makes us insensible of the fatigue 
that accompanies it. This day saw four coveys of partridges, and bagged 
twenty-four of them. Milo behaved uncommonly well to-day, (though al- 
ways good,) and found more birds than my favourite Moreau, who got very 
lame about the middle of the day. W , C. and myselfagain met in the 
evening—they had twenty-one partridges, and were hunting with three set- 
ters, which, in my opinion, are not to be compared to the smooth pointer— 
I have tried both: the former require more water, and are almost useless 
without it, which is often not to be had in the Necks, and are to be broke 
every time they are taken out, being more rapid and headstrong than the 


oD 





pointer, they require, in my opinion, much more hunting to keep them in 
their proper places. And whenever I came into contact with setters, I be- 
lieve their owners were soon convinced of the superiority of my pointers 
over them. 





FORM OF A SPORTSMAN’S JOUNAL. 
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The Sportsman may add columns at pleasure for other game. 
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STALLION DOGs. 


[No argument is necessary to show that our dogs of every kind would be 
much improved by a strict attention to the qualities of those we breed from. 
In England, where each race is kept distinct, and where each is preserved 
in a state of perfection as high, perhaps, nearly as its nature is susceptible 
of, they are as careful about the pedigrees of their dogs as of their horses. 

It is very true that in this country, there are not many who can afford to 
keep costly establishments, and to go to the expense that is incurred by En- 
glish noblemen of large fortune: but in the case in question, no expense is 
necessary. There is only needed that in which we are unfortunately defi- 
cient—care and pains—system and perseverance. If, for example, a sports- 
man has a very favourite bitch—sctter, pointer or hound—why need he re- 
gard the trouble of sending her some twenty or thirty miles to a stallion dog 
of the same breed, and of the highest qualities? He would be amply com- 
pensated for it in the value of her progeny—but no! he can’t take the 
trouble—I can’t spare a servant a day—lI'll do it next time—I’ll keep her till 
she dies, and trust to begging one to succeed her—but what true sportsman 
finds not more pleasure in giving than in receiving? 

I should like to see some man fond of dogs, and to whom it would be an 
object, try the experiment of a dog stud, or breeding kennel, with a view to 
the sale of high bred pups of different breeds. 

To show to what length and system this matter is carried in England, I 
extract the following from the English Sporting Magazine.] 


STALLION GREY HovwnpDs. 


Cuampion, by Gas, (own brother to ($23 35,) at Downton House, near 
the celebrated bitch, Golden Locks) Kingston, Herefordshire. 
out of Camilla, by a son of Mr. Hoble- Baron, by Lord Stradbroke’s Gar- 
thwaite’s Poakem, out of a bitch, rick, out of Mr. J. E. Rust’s Beatrice 
got by Mr. Dennison’s black dog, —at three guineas; and five shillings 


(bred by Col. Mellish) out ofa daugh- to the servant, at Abbott’s hall Stone 
ter of Snow ball—at five guineas market. 





JOHN SINGLETON. 


[Men and things of little note in themselves, acquire value by association, 
and increased interest by force of their antiquity. The English Sporting 
Magazine, for January, 1828, is embellished with a fine engraving of Jonn 
SINGLETON, and a fac simile.of his signature. The distinguishing incidents 
of his life are—that in 1776 he rode Lord Rockingham’s brown bay filly, 
Allabaculia, by Sampson, for the first great St. Leger, which he won: that 
he was the rider of Cyclops, and jockied Eclipse in most of the great races 
which that astonishing horse ran. That he left the turf in 1784, and took 
up the business of horse dealer, horse breaker, and farrier. That becom- 
ing reduced in his circumstances, he was admitted into the house of Indus- 
try, and there died in his 94th year.] 
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TECHNICAL TERMS. 


A brace of pointers, or setters. A brace and a half of partridges. 
A leash of = do. do. A covey of partridges. 
A couple of spaniels. To raise, or spring partridges. 
A couple of hounds. A brace of pheasants. 
Three and a half couple of (not seven) A pack of pheasants. 
hounds. A couple of woodcocks. 
A brace of grouse. To flush a woodcock. 
A pack of grouse. A couple of snipes. 
To raise grouse. To spring a snipe. 
A brace of partridges. A wing of plover. 


A pair,—a couple,—a brace.—A pair is two united by nature, e.g. a pair 
of rabbits. A couple by an occasional chain, as a couple of hounds. A 
brace by a noose or tie, as a brace of partridges. A pair is a male and fe- 
male; a couple, two incidental companions; a brace, is two, a leash three, 
tied together by the sportsman. 


SHOT. 


The following is an exact statement of the number of pellets, contained 
in an ounce of shot of the following numbers: 


B.B_ contains 58 pellets. No. 5. contains 218 pellets. 
B. do. 65 6. do. 261 
No. 1. do. 82 7. do. 289 
2. do. 112 8. do. 660 
$. do. 135 9. do. 970 
4. do. 177 


To PREVENT HuntiING Boots rrom TAKING IN WATER. 


One pint of drying oil, two ounces of yellow wax, two ounces of turpentine, 
and half an ounce of Burgundy pitch, melted carefully over a slow fire. If 
new boots or shoes are rubbed with this mixture, either in the sunshine, or 
at some distance from the fire, with a sponge or soft brush, and the opera- 
tion is repeated as often as they become dry, till the leather is fully satu- 
rated, they will be impervious to wet, and will wear much longer, as well as 
acquire a softness and pliability that will prevent the leather from ever 
shrivelling. 

Note.—Shoes or boots prepared as above ought not to be worn till per- 
fectly dry and elastic, otherwise their durability would rather be prevented 
than increased. 


Sore FEET. 
Wash the dog’s feet every day, morning and evening with salt and water. 


In warm weather, warm water and soap will have a good effect; if the skin 


be broken, salt and water should be used. Alum water will harden a dog's 
feet. 


ScaBBY Ears. 


Mercurial ointment, rubbed in a few times, will remove the disease. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


TrottTinc CLuB at BALTIMORE. 


Arrangements are making for the establishment of a trotting club at Bal- 
timore. All such measures have a tendency to increase the number of fine 
harness and saddle horses, and good riders. 


Tue LANCASTER JocKEY CLUB. 


An association has been formed at Lancaster, Pa., under the name of 
“Tue Lancaster Jockey Cuuvs,” for having annual races, with the “sole 
view of promoting the breed of fine and valuable horses.” 

This association appears to have commenced under the most favourable 
circumstances, and with the best disposition to suppress all immoral prac- 
tices calculated to bring the turf into disrepute. 

The races will commence at Lancaster on Tuespay, the 22d day of 
September, and continue for three days.—The first day will be a trial of 
speed, three miles and repeat—the purse will be three hundred dollars. 

The second day, two miles and repeat—purse two hundred dollars. 

The third day, one mile and repeat—purse one hundred dollars. 

Free for any horse, mare or gelding in the United States. 

The trials to be governed by the rules and regulations of said club. 


Union Course (Long Island) Races. 
> Great match—the North against the South—and the regular October 
meeting, will take place as follows: 
Saturday, October 34d—The match for $5000 each stake, half forfeit— 
heats of two miles. 
Col. W. R. Johnson’s superb colt, (full brother to Arab,) by Sir Archy, 
out of the famous mare Bet Bounce—three years old, 90 lbs. 


Mr. J. C. Steven’s elegant filly, by Eclipse, out of the noted mare Lady / 


Lightfoot—three years old, 87 lbs. 
Tuesday, October 6, will commence the first Fall meeting. 
First day, purse $600, heats four miles. 
Second day, purse § 250, heats two miles. 
Third day, purse ¢ 400, heats three miles. 

Two other matches will be run during this meeting; the one, heats of 
four miles for $1000 between Lady Flirt, by Hickory, and Sir William 
Wallace, by Oscar; the other heats of one mile, for $1000, between two 
colts, the one by Eclipse, out of a mare by brother to Sir Walter, the other, 
by Sir Henry, out of Slow and Easy. 

The second fall meeting will commence on the 20th October, the particu- 
lars of which will be made known prior to the close of the first meeting. 


Tue Wasuineton Races, 


Will, it is said, commence on Wednesday, October 14th, two, three, and 
four miles heats. In the city and neighbourhood, eight or ten nags are now 
in walking exercise, and it is said some three or four more are ready for 
training. 
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Gum Sprine Races—Believed to have been not hitherto published. 


Loudon county, May 6, 1829. 


Sweepstakes—mile heats, for untried colts—ten entered. 

Ist heat. 2d heat. 

ParaGon, Capt. G. Terret’s, by Virginia Eclipse, 1 1 

Major Lewis’s filly, by Contention. 

Mr. Luffborough’s filly, by Roanoke. 

Mr. Ashton’s filly, by Red Eye. 

Doctor McRae’s horse, by Charles. 

Contention—Mr. Blear’s. 

Columbus—Mr. Stevens's. 

Mr. Sullivan’s 

Mr. Harrison’s, by Red Eye. 

Contention—Mr. Whiting’s. 

The three last did not start. 

[On the above, let us remark, by way of regret, out of the ten horses, 
the names of only four are given—of these four, two of them have the 
same name, and that the name of a horse already distinguished. We wish 
we could impress on every owner of a horse, that to prevent confusion, no 
name should be given that any other horse was ever known to bear. No 
horse ought to be permitted to run but under some name, and the name of 
at least sire and dam ought in every case to be stated.—Epir.] 





New Market Crivus anv Races. 


This is the oldest and most popular club in Virginia; its races are over a 
course, one mile in length, of good soil for running, and commanding an 
extensive and beautiful prospect in every direction; they commence, regu- 
larly, the first Tuesday in May, and the second Tuesday in October; they 
will, consequently, open this fall, on the 13th of October. They will com- 
mence with a sweepstakes, two mile heats, for 500 dollars---entrance 
with three years olds. Three subscribers, viz: Thos. Branch, enters Silver- 
Tail, out of Coquette, by Archy—Wm. Wynn, Georgianna, out of Gat- 
telier’s mare, by Archy—Wm. H. Lee, enters full sister to Pawnee, by 
Archy. 

Second day, Proprietor’s purse, $300—two mile heats, for all ages. 

Third day, Jockey Club purse, $650—four mile heats. 


Races 1N VIRGINIA. 
At Broadrock first Tuesday, at New Market second Tuesday, at Tree 
Hill third Tuesday, in October. 


A Marcu Racer, at Tree Hill, two mile heats, for 4 1000, between Mr. 
Corbin’s colt, by Sir Charles, against Mr. Finney’s colt, by Sir Charles. 
Mitton Jockey Crus Races, 
Will commence on Tuesday the 22d of September, inst. 
First day, a Colt’s race, one mile heats—entrance, 4 25. 
Second day, Proprictor’s purse, for ¢ 150, two mile heats. 
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Third day, Jockey Club purse, for $350, subject to the usual discount, 
three mile heats. 

Fourth day, a Handy Cap for ¢ 100, three best in five, mile heats—the 
entrance to be determined on the evening preceding the day of the race. 
Money hung up each day. 

The track will be put in good order. Stables and litter will be furnished 


to race horses gratis. Tuomas Mitcue.y, Proprietor. 
Milton, N. C. 21st August, 1829. 


CanapDa Races. 


We noticed, some time back, the promise of considerable interest antici- 
pated for the Canada races. It was expected that they would have been 
well attended; and that some well bred horses from the United States would 
have been entered. We have been anxiously expecting some account of 
their result, and regret that we should not have it in our power to make 
this, at present, an item of our sporting intelligence. Measures have been 
taken, however, by which we shall be enabled, in future, to furnish a detail- 
ed account of all races in the earliest number, as far as practicable, suc- 
ceeding their time of taking place. 


Ascot Heatu Races, (£ngland.) 


These races appear to have offered, in the month of June last, a more 
than ordinary degree of interest. They were attended by the king of En- 
gland, who is said to have been an attentive spectator of each day’s contest. 
According to the London papers, these races, owing to the royal presence, and 
the nearness of the field of action to the metropolis, were crowded to ex- 
cess by persons of all conditions. On the 18th, the grand contest for the 
gold cup took place, for which his majesty’s horse, the Colonel, purchased of 
Mr. Petre, for four thousand guineas, was a candidate, and unfortunutely for 
many, was the favourite with the majority. The prize, however, was car- 
ried off with ease, by Lord Chesterfield’s Zinganee, four years old, rode by 
Chifney; the renowned Mr. Gulley’s Mameluke, coming in second, a full 
length behind Zinganec, who left the royal racer more than three lengths in 
the rear. The examiner says that “when his Majesty, who had taken 
great interest in this contest especially, witnessed the catastrophe, he lifted 
up his arms in surprise, and departed greatly disappointed.” 

Zingance was sold to Lord Chesterfield in the morning for two thousand five 
hundred guineas, with his chance for the cup, and five hundred guineas more 
if he won it—Lord C.to have the cup, and Chifney the stakes. There 
were cighteen subscribers to this race, at twenty guineas each. ‘The dis- 
tance was two and a half miles. But we must here express our regret that 
we no longer find in the British Turf Registers, an account of the time in 
which the distances have been run over. A great part of the interest of 
the races is thus lost to the American reader; and would seem to imply the 
existence of a system of jockeying derogatory to the genuine spirit of 
this noble sport. Zinganee is now deemed the best horse in the kingdom; 
and the best too that has been known for many years. 
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The following were the other horses entered for the cup, with the prices 
given or offered for them.—‘‘Mameluke, purchased, 4000 guineas; Memnon, 
purchased, 3500; Lamplighter, offered, 3000; Lord Exeter’s two, offered 
400; Souvenir and Bobadilla, purchased, 4000; Oppidan, purchased, 1200; 
Cadland, offered, 3500; Prince Eugine, offered, 2700; Rapid Rhone, offered, 
2000 Post Obit, offered 500; Jean de Noces, purchased, 1500; Lapdog, of- 
fered, 500; Lady Emily, offered, 1000; and Merchant, offered 2000 guineas: 
Total, 40,500 guineas. 


Horse RacinG IN FRANCE. 


The mania for horse racing in France seems to have subsided a little; 
but great attention is still paid to the breed of horses for hunting, and for 
the better kind of carriage horses. The exportation of horses from France, 
from 1823 to 1827 inclusively, was 16,000, of which nearly one-third were 
sent to Spain, and about one-sixth to England. The importation during the 
same period was 109,500, of which more than one-half were from the Ne- 
therlands and Switzerland, and one-twentieth from England. Among the 
latter, however, there were several horses of great value. The importation 
has fallen off nearly one-half since 1823—the breeders and others being now 
well supplied. 

THe AMERICAN TROTTERS. 


We saw, some time ago, in Bell's Life in London and Sporting Chronicle 
of 14th June, that the celebrated American horses,.Ratler and Tom 
T'humb, had been sent from London to Liverpool, on their return to this 
country, large prices having been refused for both. We have no account 
of their arrival. In the same paper it is stated, that Mr. Jackson, their 
proprietor, seems resolved to have as good a stud of running horses as of 
trotters, and has purchased, at a high price, although opposed by many com- 
petitors, the well known entire horse Contract by Catton, which he is about 
to ship to New York. The late proprietor was Harvey Combe, Esq. These 
items of information, of course, are pleasing to us, and we long to know 
more. 





i> The prospect, for partridges this fall, it is feared, is not good, owing, as 
is supposed, to the severity of the last winter. It is probable, too, that the 
wet weather has destroved their eggs. One gentleman at the Arsenal who 
bagged nearly two hundred and fifty brace last season, says that he has not 
seen a covey thissummer. Another near Elkton observes that, through all 
his harvest, they did not find a nest. 


(> From a correspondent in Philadelphia.— You will have our fishing club, 
its rules, regulations, &c.in your next; with an article on deep sea fishing; 
also one on sea shooting. 


{> From another, in North Carolina.—Please give us the most approved 
construction for a kennel for a small pack of hounds; their management 
therein, which will, of course, include a particular description of the couples 
used, and the means employed to prevent the crossing and tangling of the 
coupling chains, &c. [We know those who can, and we hope will enable us 
to comply with the above request.] 
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TURF REGISTER. 


Aenes, orthe Turirt Mare, bred 
by William Thrift—sold to Robert 
Greenway, and by him to Hubbard 
Wyatt; she was got by Bellair; dam 
by Wildair; grandam by Fearnought; 
he by Old Fearnought; great gran- 
dam by Doctor Mail; g. g. grandam 
by Godolphin; g. g. g. grandam by 
Hob Nob; g.g. g. g. grandam by Jol- 
ly Roger; g. g. g.g.g. grandam by 
Valiant; g. g. g. g. 9.9. grandam by 
Tryall. 

AtLas stood in 1787, in Balti- 
more county, at two guineas. The 
dam of Atlas was got by the noted 
imported horse Lansdale, (the pro- 
perty of Secretary Nelson, of Virgi- 
nia) out of an imported mare, the 
property of John Page, Esq. of Rose- 
well, Virginia. 

Bavcer was bred by B. Ogle, Esq. 
He was got by Gov. Eden’s Badger, 
who was got by Lord Chedworth’s 
Bosphorus, who won seven king’s 
plates; his dam by Black and all 
Black, who beat Lord March’s fa- 
mous Bajazet; his grandam by Fly- 
ing Childers. 

Badger’s dam was got by Samuel 
Galloway’s Selim; his grandam (an 
imported mare) by Spot; his great 
grandam by Cartouch; his g. g. gran- 
dam by Old Traveller; his g. g. g. 
grandam by Sedbury; his g. g. g. g. 
grandam by Childers, out of a barb 
mare. Bens. OGLE. 

Beprorp Mare. The Bedford 
Mare, bred by Capt. Thomas Spen- 
cer, of Grensville county, Virginia, 
and foaled in 1810, was got by the 
imported Bedford; his dam by the 
imported Dare Devil; grandam by 
old Wildair, (son of Tearnought,) 
great grandam by Mercury, (he by 
imported Janus, out of Col. Byrd’s 
imported mare Calista,) g. g. gran- 
dam by Apollo, (who was got by 
Fearnought out of an imported Cul- 
len Arabian mare,) g. g. g. grandam 
by Jolly Roger out of Grenwell’s im- 
ported mare. 

Borivar—Got by Sir Hal, (he by 
Sir Harry, out of a Saltram mare;) his 
dam by Old Diomed; grandam Wild- 


air; great grandam by Apollo; g. g. 
grandam by Partner; g. g. g. gran- 
dam by Fearnought; g. g. g. g. gran- 
dam, imported mare, property of 
English John Bland. 

BriLviant, the property of James 
Ringgold, Esq. of Annapolis——Was 
bred by Col. Sharp, at White Hall, 
got by Governor Eden’s imported 
horse Badger, who was bred by Mr. 
Wildman, and got by Bosphorus, son 
of Babraham, son of the Godolphin 
Arabian. Badger’s dam was got by 
Black and all Black, his grandam by 
Old Sterling. Brilliant’s dam was 
got by Othello, son of Crab, which 
mare was also the dam of Sweeper, 
his grandam by Morton’s Traveller, 
his great grandam was Col. Tasker’s 
Selima, who was got by the Godol- 
phin Arabian. 

March 13, 1786. 

Cami.vLa was got by Tanner, out 
of Stella. Stella was got by Col. 
Tasker’s Othello, out of his famous 
mare Selima, who was full sister to 
Mr. Gallaway’s Selim. 

Henry Carter. 

CuaATHAm stood on the Great falls 
of Gunpowder, Md.—Was got by 
Mr. Fitzhugh’s Regulus, who was 
got by Fearnought, who was got by 
Martindale’s Regulus, who was got 
by the Godolphin Arabian. _Chat- 
ham’s dam was Col. Brent’s Ebony, 
who was out of Selima, got by Othel- 
lo; Selima was got by the Godolphin 
Arabian. GerorGe FisHer, Groom. 

Epping, March 27, 1826. 

Cuitpers covered at Francis 
Thornton’s, in Stafford county, Va. 
in 1759, at four pistoles for a foal; 
was got by Blaze, a son of the Devon- 
shire Childers; his dam was a daugh- 
ter of Fox. Francis THORNTON. 

Va. Gazette, April 6, 1759. 

Crocxrast.—The imported horse 
Clockfast was bred by Lord Grosve- 
nor, foaled in 1774, got by Gimcrack 
out of Miss Ingram, by Regulus, (a 
son of Godolphin Arabian)—gran- 
dam, Miss Doe by Sedbury—Miss 
Mayes by Bartlet’s Childers—Coun- 
sellor mare, &c. 
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Gimcrack was got by Cripple, a 
son of Godolphin Arabian, out of 
Miss Elliot, by Griswood’s Partner— 
her dam Celia, by Partner; Bloody- 
Buttocks—-Greyhound---Brocklesby 
Betty. 

Extracted from the General Stud 
Books, pages 121 and 123, by 

Wm. Haxatr. 

N. B. Gimcrack was the sire of 
Medley. 

Petersburg, Feb. 24, 1827. 

Cypuax, stood in James city, at 
ten shillings the leap, twenty-five 
shillings the season, and forty shil- 
lings to insure foal. He was got by 
the noted old horse, Janus, out of an 
imported mare. Joun WALKER. 

Don Cartos, covered near Balti- 
more in 1780; got by Doctor Hamil- 
ton’s Figure, out of the famous mare 
Primrose; she by the imported horse 
Dove; he out of Stella; she by Othel- 
lo, out of Selima. 

Ec ips, fifteen hands three inch- 
es high, stood in Cumberland county, 
in 1776, at twenty shillings the leap, 
or three pounds the season. Eclipse 
was bred by Col. John Baylor, and 
was got by his horse Fearnought, 
upon an imported mare which was 
got by Shakspeare, one of the first 
stud horses in England. 

Joun Harris. 

FiorizeEt was gotten by the im- 
ported horse Diomed, his dam by the 
old imported horse Shark; his gran- 
dam by Eclipse, one of the best bred 
horses ever raised in this part of the 
world; his ¢. grandam by the yy 
ed horse Fearnought, his o. o. gran- 
dam by Old Jolly Roger; his g.g. @. 
_. by the imported horse Sober 

ohn; his ¢. g.g. ¢. grandam by the 
imported horse Shock, which mare 
was raised by Col. Baylor. 

Gasriet (sire of Postboy,Oscarand 
Harlequin) was bred by the Earl of 
Ossory, and got by Dorimont, his dam 
by Highflyer, grandam by Snap 
out of the dam of Chalkstone, Iris, 
Planet &c.--She by Shepherd's Crab, 
her dam Miss Meredith, by Cade, out 
of the little Hartley mare. 

Gopotpuin, a full blooded horse, 
by Fearnought, out of an imported 
mare; stood in 1774, at Mr. Richard 
Taylor's near Petersburg, to cover 
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mares at twenty shillings a leap, or 
three pounds the season. 
GrorGe Baytor. 
Va. Gaz. March 24, 1774. 
Hamuinton, bought of Mr. Ham- 
lin, by Col. Tay loe, was got by Dio- 
med; dam by Shark; grandam Spot 
by Apollo, out of Jenny Cameron. 
He won five Jockey Club races, in 
1804-5, at Petersburg, Richmond and 
Fredericksburg—one of which, of 
four mile heats, he won in four heats; 
and was ranked among the best hor- 
ses of his day, being trained with 
Peace Maker and Top Gallant. 
Jotty Roger, fifteen hands high, 
stood in Prince Georges county, Va. 
in 1777, at twenty shillings the leap, 
or fifty shillings the season. Jolly 
Roger was cot by Old Jolly Roger; 
his dam by Dabster; his grandam by 
the imported mare Mary Gray, re- 
markable for her speed. 
Epmunp RuFrin, Jr. 
Prince Georges, March 20, 1777. 
JuniPER was got by Babram; his 
dam (which won the four years old 
plate at Burford, from Old Gustavus 
and seven others) by the Stamford 
Turk; his grandam by a son of Fox, 
which was own brother to the geld- 
ing, called Conqueror; his great gran- 
dam by the Devonshire Childers; his 
.g. grandam (which was also the 
dam of Old Crab, Ship, Blacklegs, 
&c. (by Basto; his ¢. g. ¢. grandam 
(which was also the dam of Old Part- 
ner) by the Curwen bay Barb; his g. 
g. g. g. grandam by the Curwen 
Spot; his g.g.g¢.g. 9. grandam by 
the white legge xd Lowther Barb; his 
g. g. o. g. go. g. grandam was the 
Vintner mare. Juniper was a run- 
ning horse four years, in which time 
he started for eighteen prizes, out of 
which he got fourteen; and of the 
four he lost, he was always the se- 
cond horse. He won the Jockey 
Club plate at New Market, upwards 
of a hundred guineas, free for any 
horse, the property of the members 
of Jockey Club; and the ladies’ plate, 
at Oxford. He is fifteen hands and 
one inch high, a fine bay, very hand- 
some, and perfectly sound 
Rovert Harrison. 
Va. Gaz. Williamsburg, March 11, 1763. 
Linerty stood in Harford county, 
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Md. in 1780, at two hundred and 
forty pounds “continental cash,” or 
twelve bushels of wheat. He was 
then the property of ‘Capt. Charles 
Ridgely.” Liberty was got by Col. 
Sharpe’s Othello; who was got by 
Basto, his dam by Mr. George’s Ju- 
niper, son of Babram, who was got 
by the Godolphin Arabian; his gran- 
dam was got by Molton’s Traveller, 
who was got by Old Partner, and his 
dam by Bloody-Buttocks Traveller 
was bred by Mr. Croft, of Yorkshire, 
in England—his great grandam was 
Col. Tasker’s Selima. 

LittLe Juniper, stood in Hano- 
ver county, Va. in 1777, at ten shil- 
lings the leap, ready cash, or thirty 
shillings the season. Little Juniper 
was got by Juniper; his sire Babram, 
and Babram’s the Godolphin Ara- 
bian; his dam Col. Taskoe’s Old Se- 
lima. 

Mark Antuony stood in 1771 at 
the Indian Fields, in Charles City 
county, at twenty-five shillings the 
leap, or fifty shillings the season. 
Mark Anthony’s sire was Partner, 
and his dam Septima, a fine imported 
mare; Partner’s sire was the noted 
horse Traveller, and his dam Selima; 
Septima’s sire was Othello, and her 
dam Moll Brazen; Moll Brazen’s sire 
was Spark, who belonged to Gov. 
Ogle, and was given to him by Lord 
Baltimore, who received him as a 
—— from Frederick, Prince of 

ales; Spark’s dam was Miss Col- 
vill. Lirttesury HarRpyMAN. 
Va. Gaz. March 21, 1771. 

Marsuat Duroc—bred by Bela 
Badger, Esq.; foaled May 19, 1812, 
by Duroc, out of the Maid of the 
Oaks; she by Spread Eagle; his 
grandam by imported Shark. 

Martcutiess, a beautiful bay, in 
high perfection, fifteen hands three 
inches high; formerly belonging to 
Robt. Taliaferio, Esq. of Caroline. 
Stood in Orange county, Va. in 1777, 
at a guinea the leap, or three pounds 
the season, or five pounds insurance. 
He was got by old Fearnought; his 
dam by Sober John; his grandam by 
Dabster; his great grandam by old 
Roan. 

Mepiey—by Gimcrack; bis dam, 
full sister to the dam of Sir Peter 
Teazle, was Araminda, by Snap 
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Merry Tom, fourteen hands two 
inches and three quarters high, in 
great perfection, stands at my house, 
and covers mares at a guinea the 
leap, three guineas the season, ready 
money, or four pounds ten shillings 
twelve months hence. The horse was 
got by Regulus; his dam by Locust, 
a son of Crab; his grandam by a son 
of Flying Childers; his great gran- 
dam by old Partner. In 1762, he 
won three hundred guineas sweep- 
stakes at Richmond; in 1763 he won 
fifty pounds at Darham, and the no- 
blemen and gentlemen’s subscriptions 
at Cowpar, in Scotland. 

Joun Barrp. 
Prince Georges Co. Hallsfield, 
March 30, 1767. f 

NonpaREriL stood at York Town, 
Va. at twenty shillings the leap, and 
three pounds the season, in 1773. 
“He is a fine dark bay, full fifteen 
hands and an inch high; is as full 
blooded as any horse in America; 
and in the year 1769, beat Mr. Gal- 
loway’s famous horse Selim. 

Tuomas Litry. 

PENNSYLVANIA FarmeR—bred by 
Col. Taylor (quere, Tayloe) of Vir- 
ginia; got by the noted horse Part- 
ner, out of a full blood mare, adver- 
tised by James M’Cullough, in 1775. 

Puncu—Imported by W. Powers, 
in 1799, by King Herod; his dam 
by old Marske; grandam by the Cul- 
len Arabian; great grandam Black 
Eyes by eel g. g. grandam by 
Crab; g.g. g. grandam by the War- 
lock Galloway. 

Recutus, late the property of 
Wm. Fitzhugh, Esq. of Chatham, 
now stands at the Falls plantation, in 
Chesterfield, in high perfection, and 
will cover mares this season at thirty 
shillings the leap, ready money, or 
merchant’s notes, and four pounds the 
season, for which, notes on demand, 
or merchant’s orders, &c. &c. In- 
surance six pounds. Regulus is a 
beautiful bay, full size, well marked, 
and remarkable for getting fine foals, 
both as to beauty and size. He was 
bred by the late Col. Baylor, and got 
by his famous horse, Fearnought, out 
of Jenny Dismal, who was got by old 
Dismal. He won a thousand rumeas 
sweepstakes and five King’s plates, 
without ever bemg once beaten. His 
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sire was the Godolphin Arabian. 
Jenny Dismal’s dam was got by Lord 
Godolphin’s Whitefoot. 

ReEGutvs, stood at James Shields, 
in York county, Va. in 1770; bred 
by Mr. James Pride, of James City 
county. He now rises six years old, 
sound wind and limb; his sire Silver 
Eye; his grandsire Valiant, and great 
— Jolly Roger. Price ten shil- 
ings each leap, to be paid at the sta- 
ble door. 

Wm. Rapcuirre, Overseer. 
Va. Gaz. May 17, 1770. 

Rest Ess is a fine bay, full sixteen 
hands high; and unites, what is very 
rare, transcendent beauty with match- 
less strength. His blood is equal to 
any horse ever imported; being the 
son of Phoenomenon, one of the most 
celebrated sons of Herod; and out of 
Dutchess by Le Sang, one of the best 
racers of her day, having won twenty- 
two races in succession, four mile 
heats. 

“Restless is the only horse in Ame- 
rica, and perhaps the only horse now 
living that ever run four miles in se- 
ven minutes thirty and a half seconds. 
This he did for the great subscrip- 
tion at York,on Wednesday, the 21st 
of August, 1793—See Sporting Ma- 
gazine for 1794-5, page 186.” 

Signed J. A. Pearson. 

(Old advertisement.) 

RockincGuHam stood in 1776, at 
Capt. Wm. Denson’s, on Cypress 
creek, in the lower end of Bute coun- 
ty, Va. at three pounds the season, 
or thirty shillings the leap, Virginia 
money. Rockingham was got by Part- 
ner,upon an imported mare, belonging 
to Col. Thos. Nelson, called Blossom. 
Partner was got by the old English 
horse, Traveller, upon the imported 
running mare Selima. Blossom was 
got by old Sloe, a famous King’s 
plate horse; her dam was a mare, be- 
longing to Lord Rockingham, that 
won a King’s plate of a hundred 
guineas, for five years old mares, at 
Hambleton, in Yorkshire, and was 
got by Regulus, the sire of Fear- 
nought. Joun Wiis. 


STERLING, “a beautiful bay colt,” 
stood twenty-two miles from Balti- 
more, on the Frederick road, in 1787. 
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Sterling was got by the Hon. Charles 
Carroll's horse Badger; his dam was 
Mr. Darnell’s celebrated Primrose. 

TANNER stood in Queen Ann’s 
county, Md. in 1783. He was got by 
Tanner, out of Camilla. The sire 
was a high-bred son of Cade, and 
imported by Daniel Wolstenholme, 
Esq. of this state, and shipped by Os- 
good Hanbury, of London, who ad- 
vised two hundred guineas had been 
offered for him. For his performan- 
ces on the turf, see Hebor, 1761 and 
1762. 

TRIMMER was got by Hall’s im- 
ported horse Eclipse; his dam _ pur- 
chased by Dr. Hamlinton, was got by 
the imported horse Slim; his gran- 
dam was got by old Figure; his 
great grandam was got by Tasker’s 
Othello, out of Selima. 

Given under my hand, this 28th of 
October, 1791. Weu1aAM Ly-gs. 
Prince Georges Co. Oct. 28, 1791. 

VineTun was by the imported Di- 
omed, out of the dam of Maria; Ma- 
ria’s dam was by Clockfast; (he by 
Gimcrack,) out of Burwell’s noted 
mare Maria, by Dunmore’s Regulus, 
who was by the Godolphin Arabian. 

Younc Spor, covered 1785 in 
Berkley county, Va.-—was fifteen 
hands one inch high—imported by 
Mr. Hyde, of Fredericksburg. He 
was got by Edmund Turner’s horse 
Spot; Spot was got by the Duke 
of Ancaster’s horse Blank, which 
covered at ten guineas a mare; 
Spot’s dam was got by Martindale’s 
old horse Regulus, which won nine 
King’s plates; the chestnut horse’s 
dam was got by Jig, and Jig by the 
Duke of Bolton’s Goliah, which here 
won nine King’s plates; his grandam 
by Tom Jones; his great grandam by 
Young Grey Hound; Tom Jones was 
got by old Partner, which horse 
covered at ten guineas a mare; Tom 
Jones’s dam was got by True Blue; 
his grandam by Cyprus, out of the 
Duke of Rutland’s Bonny Black 
Mare, which won Hambleton’s gui- 
neas when thirty-six started. This 
is a true pedigree. Witness my hand, 

Samvuet Trovt. 
Elkington, Lincolnshire, July 9, 1785. 
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